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THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AN APPRECIATION 


“Allow me to say that your After Inventory 
Catalog seems to me to be one of the best ever issued 
in the United States. Your stock is sound and 
large, and if the intelligent book-buyers do not 
support you, there is no hope for the finest of the 


business, that is in the best books.” 
The above is an unsolicited comment 


on our catalog from a college professor. 


This Catalog comprises books on 
Art, History, Biography, Travel and 
General Literature. 


ANOTHER APPRECIATION 


“We find that our bindery bills have materially 
decreased since we began using your reinforced 


bindings, besides they save us a great deal of trouble.” 
From a library customer. 


Why not look into this and try a few? 
Catalogs and lists sent on request. 
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“Must Find a Place in Every Important 
Library in the Union.”—Literary Digest. 


The GERMAN 
CLASSICS 


of the XIXth and 


XXth Centuries 
Translated into English 


contains the best work of 
the greatest German anu- 
thors, more 
than 100 of 
them, from 
Goethe to the 
present day, 
presented, in almost every case, in complete, unabridged form. 7 


The reputation of Dr. Francke, Editor-in-Chief, as a scholar, and his exhaustive 
knowledge of German Literature, give ample assurance that the translations are 
of the highest order, and that the selection of material leaves no room for criticism 


The four men whose portraits appear on the right 
of this page are representative of more than fifty 
eminent scholars of this country and 
phann Europe who are contributing to the 
building of the work. 


The portraits on the left are 
those of the distinguished men 
who spoke at a dinner given to 
the Patrons of the German Publi- 
cation Society on May oth, 1913, at 
the Plaza Hotel, New York, to 
mark the launching of this great 
undertaking. 


20 Handsome Volumes 
printed on deckel edge, wove, water-marked paper, in large clear type, 
with over soo illustrations, inclidin colored frontispiece, portraits of the 
authors and many reproductions of famous paintings, handsomely and 
substantialiy bound in 
cloth, half or full 


Editor-in- Chief 


Kuno Franeke, Ph.D ,Litt.p, 
Head of the German Department 
Harvard Univ 
A Few of the Contributors and 
Translators Some of the Committee of Patrons 
Riehard M. Meyer, Pb.D., Prof. of Hon. Weodrow Wiisen Benjamin Ide Wheel-r 
Gerwan Literature, Berlin Univ Count Johann Heinrich Richard C. Maciauria 
Julius Petersen, Pb 1 , Prof. of German vor Bernstoff James H. Kirkland 
Literature, Univ. of Basle Hago Retsinger Harry B. Hutchins 
Calvin Thomas, L L.D , Prof. of Germanic Dr. C. Dowbe. Humphre s 
nd Lite Columbia Univ. Willem Howard Taft Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence 
Mees Munsterberg, P».D..M D..LLD., Rt, Hon. James Bryce Elmer E. Brown 
Pau! Ritter Manon Lerey Burton 


Pro vot of Psychology. ard Univ, 
Palmer, ULD., Pref of 
age and YakeU 


His Eminence. James Philander P. Claxton 
Cardipa! Gibbons William H. Carpenter 

Hoon, Joseph H. Choate Edward D. Adams 

ion Andrew D. White David tranklin Houston 


are 


Rudelf Tombe, dr., Ph D . Late Prof. David Jayne Hill Rt Hon. Robt L. Borden 
of German Literature. Columbia Univ. Charles W Eliot Bites Perry 

John 8. Nollen, Ph D., President of Lake Hon. Henry Cabot Ledge Hon. Simeon E Baldwia 
Forest College. A. Lawrence Jaced H. Schiff 


Povey Maekaye, A.B., Dramatist and Nicholas Murray Butler A B. Hepburn 
Arthur Twining Hadley James Speyer 
Hermann Mag dorn, A B.. Auther of John Grier Hibben Hon. Join Wanamaker 
Troop of and Other Poems,” Wiliam H. Paonce Oto H. Kabo 
= David Starr Jordan Daniel L. Gerdon 


(A Write forDetails of Special 
Pre-Publication Offer 
Y Publication 
Society 


Fifth Ave., New York 
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Cambridge, Maseachusette, 
April 4, 1914. 


Dear Mr. 

I have gone carefully through the first nine 
velumes of the German Classics, and am anxious to express 

to you @ satisfaction which surpasses by far my best expecta- 
tione. Some of the translations are masterpieces. I should 
give the laurel to Hagedorn's rendering of the *Prince of 
Homburg." Throughout the newer translations made for the 

German Cleseice seemed to me superior to many of the standard 
versions. 

But my greater surprise was at the additional features, 
the intro¢uctione and the pictures. Both types of supplements 
in such luxurious works are too frequently perfunctory and 
worthlese. But here some of the introductions are modele of 
concise characterization, and others open most interesting, 
wide persepectivee. Every stray reader will enjoy them, and 
even the echolear cam learn from them. Moreover the illus- 
tratione, far from being the conventional, superfluous inter- 
pretationese of the text, are really artistic renderings of the 
various pericde of German literature. If I think of those 
Pictures whsioh tegin with the fourth volume, they ought to 
be valued ee a teautiful history of modern German painting, 
which the reader hardly expects to find between the pages of 


@ litercry Torr. 


ato 


Pat however delightful the translations, the 
introductione and the illustrations may be, the unique glory 
of the work lies in the upbuilding of the whole. Professor 
Prancke hee truly proved himself a masterbuilder, with a 
perfect sense cf proportion and harmony, with wonderful 
e@ympethy anc fairnese. If the second half of the work equais 
the firet, it will stand before us like a mighty Gothic 
eathedral, with an overwhelming richness of beautiful 
deteil and yet a noble unity, the beautiful expression of 
one iceel thought. 


Very truly yours, 


Mr. Gecrge E. Rines, 
German Publication Society. 
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Johann W 


The Authors Whose Best Work is 
Included in the German Classics 


Ifgang von Goethe 
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VICTOR PICTURE PROJECTORS 


The Victor Portable Stereopticon 


is the perfected lantern slide projector for general library use. Extremely simple, 
easily carried from room to room, always ready for use. © The Victor Electric 
Are attaches direct to the lamp sucket on any current. Anyone may handle it 
without any experience. © Send for descriptive booklet and list of Viopticon slides 
that sell for ten cents each! © Every VICTOR sold on its own merit. Try one 
before purchasing. 
(The Animatograph, the simplified and perfected projector for standard 
motion picture film is now ready. Ask for circular.) 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 


163 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
No. 1 Madison Avenue 38 South Dearborn 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 
arguments for an opportunity to show you how we 
can fill your orders. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 


The Baker @ Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 East 17th St. NEW YORK CITY Union Square, North 
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Library Standard Cards 


33015.1 


Standard in light, heavy and extra heavy weights. Medium weights to order. 


Library catalog cards made by Library Bureau are standard 
throughout American libraries. This standardization has been brought 
about by the superiority of the quality of L. B. card stock, the accu- 
racy, the uniformity and the attention to every detail in manufacture 
of cards. 


Thirty five years of study and development in the essentials of 
card making have earned for us our reputation for quality and 
workmanship. The Library Bureau is the largest maker of cards in 
the world. 

Our new catalog of Library Supplies gives full description and 
prices of all standard catalog and charging cards. Order by catalog 
numbers. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Library bookstack and furniture Library curds and guides 


Technical and administrative library supplies 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 16 Broadway 


Salesrooms in forty leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and brance 
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Get a Sample Baldwin Magazine Holder 


HIS is the most easily attached, 
most comfortable to hold, the 
simplest and best magazine holder 


ever made. 


Order a sample. If it is not 
h better than any other binder—if it 
q does not satisfy you—return it at 
our expense. 


The Baldwin Binder is used in 
\ many libraries, Y. M. C. A. Read- 
ing Rooms, clubs and homes. 


Write for illustrated booklet or 

order sampele sent on approval. 

. State magazines you want fitted, 

Easily bound—holds firmly—pages open FLAT. and quality of binding you prefer. 
No cumbersome bulge at back. 


S. A. STEWART CO., New Grant Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


As 48 to 99 


So it has been proved is the value of the old-time method of library book 
purchase compared with the Chivers’ methods of supplying books specially 
reinforced and bound for Public Library service. 


We foretold a saving of 25 per cent. to 30 percent., but the result is a saving 
of 50 per cent. 
One of the largest libraries in the U. S. A. prints in its report that its books 


now give 


More Than Twice as Much Service 


as they did “before the reformation in bookbinding a few years ago.” 


Five Thousand Dollars now buys more books than Ten Thousand Dollars 
formerly bought. And we are constantly improving our materials and methods. 
We make the inference that the “reformation” referred to in the Public 
Library report is the introduction of Chivers bindings ten years ago. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


911-915 Atlantic Avenue $3 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LEOPOLD DELISLE, HEAD OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE FROM 1874 TO 1605 
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One of the great monuments to Dr. Bill- 
ings is the library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office, which first under his direction and 
later under his policy became the foremost 
working medical library in the world. The 
proposal to transfer it to the Library of 
Congress has led to an outcry from cer- 
tain quarters in the 
which is based altogether on misapprehen- 
sion. The Library of Congress is now the 
first working library in the world, though 
only third in number of volumes, and the 


medical profession 


national medical library would be no less 
a working tool of the medical profession 
if it were made part of the national library 
than if it were kept under the jurisdiction 
of the war department. It would remain dis- 
tinctively a medical library, as the library 
of the Smithsonian Institution, now a part 
of the national library, retains its special 
librarian and its distinctive character and 
function. Indeed, under the present ad- 
ministration of the national library, which 
has made so distinguished a record as to 
define future policy as well, there would 
seem to be more assurance of continuity 
for the national medical library on Dr. 
Billings’ lines of development than if left 
to more haphazard conditions under suc- 
cessive surgeons-general as an incidental 
part of their office. It is in such cases as 
these that the misnomer of the Library of 
Congress instead of National Library leads 
to misapprehension. 


THE waste in government printing has 
gain been emphasized through an inves- 
tigation by the House Committee on Print- 
ing. The report estimates that a thousand 
tons of printed matter, involving the de- 
struction of a vast acreage of forest, cum- 


JUNE, 1914 


NO. 


that for the past 


ber costly storage space, 


six years a million volumes a year have 
been printed beyond demand, and that pos- 
sibly $850,000 a year could be saved by 
repressing “leave to print” and balancing 
supply with demand through the supervis- 
ion of an effective Joint Committee on 
To which last the library pro- 
What is 


scattering of 


Printing. 
fession will heartily say Amen. 
needed is not a_ broadcast 
printed matter to flood the wasie-paper 
baskets of constituents, but such organized 
and liberal supply of public documents to 
well equipped depositories, chiefly existing 
public libraries, that demand may be in- 
telligently and sufficiently supplied, with- 
out waste. One document available on the 
public library shelves is worth a thousand 
copies recklessly distributed or a thousand 
thousand stowed away in Washington. A 
new printing bill has been prepared and 
will be discussed at a round table meeting 
at the conference, and it is understood 
that the 
very receptive of suggestions 


A. L. A. 


Congress will be 
the 


committee of 
from 


One of the most difficult tasks of the or- 
der department in a library is to obtain 
ephemeral publications “after the event,” 
when it is discovered, too late, that a li- 
brary lacks this or that number to complete 
a series, or is deficient in some pamphlet 
really important in the collection. The cam- 
paign books of the political parties are 
These are im- 
history 


notable instances in point. 
portant contributions to political 
and offer a mine of information and cur- 
rent thought for future Phese 
handbooks and other issues of the political 


parties are to be had for the asking at the 


delvers. 


time of the publication, being issued by the 
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thousand or hundred thousand; but a year 
later it is almost impossible te find them. 
Another kind of publication of this sort is 
covered by the inclusive name of “author’s 
books.” Such books, whether printed for 
the author by a printe. who is not a pub- 
lisher or manufacturer or by a publisher 
who puts his imprint on them and gives 
them the immediate benefit of his name and 
selling organization, are many of them not 
of value for permanent preservation; but 
others are published in this wise simply be- 
cause they lack commercial value, though 
their literary or historical or philosophical 
value may be of high rank. One of our 
great libraries makes it a point to send a 
letter to such authors the moment such a 
book is published, inviting the donation of 
the book, which such authors are for the 
most part gladly willing to make. In the 
case of local publications of an ephemeral 
sort, it is peculiarly the duty of a local 
library to gather them in and take a good 
deal of pains to do so. These words of 
wisdom are commended to the practical 
consideration of librarians, both in large 
and small libraries. 


Despite all endeavors in coéperation 
and ‘codrdination, there is still immense du- 
plication of work in the library field. A 
librarian, particularly in a leading library, 
finds himself beset with questionnaires 
oftentimes to the same purport as one he 
has answered perhaps a week before, and 
the result is either a seemingly discourteous 
attitude toward questioner no. 2 or a waste- 
ful duplication of work in preparing the 
same statistics or the same answers over 
again, with the slightest shade of differ- 
ence. A statistician will put lots of work 
into a set of figures which has likely enough 
already been worked out by some fellow 
member of the profession. Most of all, as 
we have often pointed out, there is a very 
great waste in the preparation of bibliogra- 
phies and reading lists, especially on top- 
ics of the time, which a library does for 
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itself when it might make use of a very 
similar list already compiled or in prepara- 
tion by others. A special function of an 
organ of the profession, like the Liprary 
JOURNAL, should be to prevent this duplica- 
tion and waste; and this is possible through 
simple questions whether anyone has done 
or is doing the work which the questioner 
has in mind. We are always disposed to 
give space to the results of investigations 
which may be of interest to other possible 
investigators, in the hope of preventing 
such waste, and our columns are freely 
open to our readers to this end. We hear 
much of efficiency within the library, but 
here is a larger question of efficiency and 
economy which ought not to be overlooked. 


Mr. Carnecie’s deed of trust to his Dun- 
fermline trustees, devoting $10,000,000 as 
a permanent fund for the erection of li- 
brary buildings and the supply of church 
organs and for alternative purposes in the 
interests of the people, of which the text 
for the first time is printed in full, is in- 
teresting as stating his motives for library 
benefactions. He quotes Carlyle’s dictum 
that “the true university of our day is a 
collection of books,” and in that spirit am- 
plifies his thought of providing reading for 
the people. Coupling this with his brief 
letter to the president of the American Li- 
brary Association, which was reprinted in 
facsimile in the Lisrary yourNAL for Au- 
gust, 1913, we have a presentation of Mr. 
Carnegie’s library views, which are val- 
able human documents. It may be said by 
his critics that both documents are truisms, 
but this is another way of saying that they 
are statements of truth. Evidently Mr.Car- 
negie’s chief desire is to make plain that 
he will not lend a hand in the pauperizing 
of the people, but rather looks upon it as a 
social duty to help people to help them- 
selves. This is the true spirit of the mod- 
ern library movement in very brief com- 
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THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 


SECOND PAPER: 


ADMINISTRATION 


By Tueopore W. Kocnu, Librarian, University of Michigan 


We have seen that Colbert had trans- 
ferred the library in 1666 from the Rue de 
la Harpe to one of his houses in the Rue 
Vivienne, but this was soon outgrown and, 
moreover, it was not sufficiently substan- 
tial. The floors bent under the weight and 
the walis threatened to fall out. When the 
Hotel de Nevers in the Rue de Richelieu 
became vacant in 1721, after the failure of 
Law’s famous bank, the Abbé Bignon at 
once asked for it in order to install the 
King’s Library. He was so fortunate as 
to obtain it by decree of council dated 
Sept. 13, 1721, and by Oct. 1 he had begun 
to transfer the manuscripts. The Hotel de 
Nevers was the name given to that part of 
the palace of Cardinal Mazarin which had 
been inherited by the Marquis de Mancini, 
the husband of the Cardinal’s niece. The 
present facade, which was reconstructed in 
1878, is a copy of the old one. 

The library to-day occupies the entire 
block bounded by the Rues de Richelieu, 
des Petits-Champs, Vivienne and Colbert. 
It is divided into four departments: (1) 
Printed books and maps; (2) Manuscripts; 
(3) Prints; (4) Medals and antiques. 

I. Printed books. Two reading rooms 
are used by the Printed book department— 
one called the Salle publique de lecture, 
entered from the Rue Colbert, open to 
everybody, from 9 to 4 in winter and from 
9 to 6 in summer, including Sunday; the 
other, called the Salle de travail, entered 
from the Rue de Richelieu, is open only to 
those furnished with a card of admission 
signed by the secretary. ‘This room ac- 
commodates 344 readers, each one of whom 
receives on his entering the room a slip 
which after filling out his name, residence 
and seat number he must give to an assist- 
ant. Books asked for on the call slips are 
delivered to the seats indicated. No re- 
quests for books are received within an 
hour of the time for closing. On returning 
the books at the loan desk the reader re- 


ceives back his slip, duly stamped, which 
he must surrender as he leaves the room. 
Readers are not permitted to quit either of 
the reading rooms with books, papers or 
portfolios in their hands without a “laissez- 
passer” from one of the librarians. The 
walls of the Salle de travail are lined with 
reference books. Exhibit cases containing 
the most interesting books are shown in 
special rooms, to which the public is ad- 
mitted free of charge two days a week. 

II. Manuscripts. The department of 
manuscripts, the oldest section of the li- 
brary, contains at least 100,000 pieces of 
real significance and value. To study these 
manuscripts scholars come from all parts 
of the world, and the department gives dis- 
tinction and preéminence to the library in 
an unusual degree. The number ot vol- 
umes consulted exceeds 60,000 per year, 
and these are not merely the less impor- 
tant documents, like those in genealogy, 
but classical author, medizval writers, 
both sacred and profane, poets and his- 
torians of every period, and a great variety 
of manuscripts touching on every phase of 
national life. Few libraries possess richer 
collections of Oriental manuscripts. There 
are seven sub-divisions: 1, Oriental; 2. 
Greek; 3. Latin; 4. French; 3. Modern for- 
eign languages; 6. French provinces; 7. 
Miscellaneous collections. 

The first catalog of the manuscripts was 
the one compiled by Nicolas Rigault in 
1622, revised and completed in 1645 by the 
Dupuy brothers. The general inventory ar- 
ranged by Nicolas Clément in 1682 has 
served as a basis of the classification of all 
later catalogs. It comprised all of the 
manuscripts in one series of numbers. 
Numbers 1 to 1636 were assigned to Orien- 
tal manuscripts, numbers 1801 to 3538 to 
Greek manuscripts, numbers 3561 to 6700 
to Latin manuscripts, and numbers 6701 to 
10542 to manuscripts in French and other 
modern European languages. While this 
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inventory answered for a long time, the in- 
terpolations which it was necessary to 
make, in the way of ietters and sub-num- 
bers, brought about great confusion. It 
was necessary to copy it in 1730. About 
1735 a new method was begun, and as many 
series started as there were principal lan- 
guages. The numbers from 1 to 6700 of 
the old inventory were cancelled, but no 
change made in the series of French man- 
uscripts. The larger collections which were 
afterwards received by the library re- 
mained intact and formed special collec- 
tions. The manuscripts which came one by 
one were put into a collection of new ac- 
cessions. This collection of new accessions 
revised on a new basis at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century gave rise to what 
was called the “Ancien  supplément,” 
which, in turn, was put out of commission 
in 1820, and in its place was substituted a 
new series known under the names of 
Greek, Latin and French supplements and 
“Fonds des cartulaires.” 

Ill. Prints. In 1667 the Abbé de Ma- 
rolles, a learned collector and writer on art, 
offered to Louis XIV his collection of 123,- 
000 prints, and suggested the formation of 
= cabinet of prints which, said he, “should 
not be unworthy of a royal library, where 
nothing ought to be disdained.” The 520 
folio volumes presented to the king consti- 
tuted the nucleus of a unique collection. The 
Abbé de Marolles was practically the first 
keeper of prints, and to his interest in the 
work of the early engravers the library to- 
day owes many of its treasures. 

The print department contains more than 
2,500,000 plates which are either bound up 
into the 14,500 volumes contained in this 
department or arranged in portfolios, which 
number in the neighborhood of 4000. The 
accessions come through gift, purchase and 
copyright deposit. The department has a 
budget of about 27,000 francs, out of which 
must be purchased those rare plates which 
may be lacking, and bindings paid for. 
Gifts are the chief source of enrichment. 
As the late Henri Bouchot said, the de- 
partment could not buy many things at 
the prices which coveted prints command 
at present. Certain indispensable works have 
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taken two hundred years to reach the de- 
partment, but they came at last in the 
form of gifts. The department can afford 
to wait, as it is there to stay and so can 
bide its time. The popular taste changes 
with time and prices for things that have 
lost their vogue, but not their value, drop 
very perceptibly, and they can then be ac- 
quired tor a fraction of their former cost. 
Some recent accessions to the print de- 
partment have come under the semblance 
of purchase, but at such nominal prices as 
to be more in the nature of gifts. In this 
category is a collection of 1800 volumes of 
Japanese prints and the Ardail collection of 
proofs of modern etchings. Among out- 
right gifts the Paul Meurice collection of 
portraits of Victor Hugo and the Alired 
Beurdeley collection of etchings by Zorn 
deserve inention. About 60,000 volumes are 
consulted annually by readers in the de- 
partment. The majority of those who con- 
sult the prints are workers in various fields 
of art, including skilled workmen, designers 
and artists. The trifling dilettantes are in 
a decided minority. 

IV. Medals and antiques. Francis I was 
apparently the first of the French kings to 
conceive of the idea of a special collection 
of gems and medals. He employed Italian 
artists at great expense to engrave cameos 
and intaglios. Henri II and Catherine de 
Medicis continued the collection, and 
Charles IX conceived the idea of making 
a museum of it. He moved it from lou- 
tainebleau to Paris, where he deposited it 
in the Louvre in a cabinet specially pre- 
pared for it. Unfortunately, the pieces thus 
collected were scattered during the distur 
ances at the time of the League. Henri IV 
re-established the collection, but died in the 
midst of his work along this line. Louis 
XIV must be regarded as the real founder 
of the present department. He gathered 
at the Louvre all the medals and antiques 
that could be found scattered through the 
various royal palaces. Colbert united the 
custodianship of the cabinet at the Louvre 
with that of the guardianship of the King’s 
Library. In 1666 the cabinet was trans- 
ferred to the new buildings of the library 
in the Rue Vivienne, where it remained 
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until 1684, when it was transferred to Ver- 

sailles. There it was placed near the apart- 

ment of the king, who took pleasure in 
visiting it almost every day after mass. In 

1741 it was replaced at the library, where 

it has since remained. Numerous catalogs 

of the collection have been printed from 

1819 down to the present day. The depart- 

ment possesses about 200,000 medais, and 

among the antiques are included gems, in- 
taglios and cameos, small works of art, 
glass, vases, arms and miscellaneous curi- 
osities. 
EARLY CATALOGS OF PRINTED BOOKS 
Nicolas Clément took nine years (1675- 
1684) to put in order the 35,000 volumes 
which the library had at that time. He 
grouped them into 23 classes, assigned the 
class numbers, and arranged a classed cat- 
alog which fills seven large volumes and to 
which was added an alphabetical list of au- 
thors. This catalog soon became inade- 
quate. Clément took up the work and com- 
pleted before long the second classed cat- 
alog in 14 volumes, supplemented by an 
alphabetical index of authors. This second 
catalog listed in all some 43,000 volumes. 

Of the 23 classes into which he grouped 

the books ten remain to this day (F-K, M, 

and V). 

A Bible. 

B Biblical commentators. 

C Church fathers. 

D Theology. 

E Church councils. Canon law. Lit- 
urgy. 

Civil*and political law. 

G Geography. Chronological and 
general history. 

H_ Ecclesiastical history. 

|] Greek and Byzantine history. Ro- 
man history and antiquities. 

K_ History of Italy. 

History of France. 

M History of Germany, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, the 
Northern countries, Bel- 
gium. 

N History of England. 

O History of Spain, Portugal, and 
countries situated outside of 

Europe. Travels. 
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Historical miscellany. Biography. 

© Bibliography. 

R_ Philosophy. Physics. Moral, eco- 

nomic and political sciences, 

S Natural history. Agriculture. 

T Medicine. Chemistry. 

V Mathematics. Astronomy. Archi- 
tecture. Military art. Mechan- 
ics. Fine arts. Mechanical arts. 

Grammar. 

Poetry and fiction. 

Z Philology and polygraphy. Mvyth- 

ology. Emblems, ete. 


mA 


The work done by Clément enabled the 
library to run smoothly for half a century. 
In 1719-20 a very minute inventory was 
taken of the library. Clement had under 
taken to number not the works but the vol- 
umes and to sub-divide each class into three 
sections, each of which was devoted to 
books of determined size in a manner so 
that the volumes followed on the shelves 
in the same order as in the leaves o7 the 
catalog. He reserved here and there a 
vacant number, so as to be able to insert 
additional articles and under one number to 
group the little pamphlets of the same 
class, bound into one volume or kept to- 
gether in a particular folio, so that the real 
books were not lost in the midst of bro- 
chures. 

The question of printing the catalog mace 
by Clément was agitated abroad by an ex- 
change of opinions between him and a Dan- 
ish scholar, Frederick Rostgaard.  Rost- 
gaard claimed to have invented a new 
method of arranging the catalog, which he 
explained in a letter addressed to Clément, 
dated Aug. 19, 1697. To illustrate his 
method, Rostgaard chose Thucydides as 
an example, because he possessed nearly 
all the editions of this author. Kost- 
gaard’s scheme was to divide each page 
into columns in such a way that by a sin- 
gle glance of the eye one perceived at the 
opening of a book on two opposite pages 
four columns, two on one page and two on 
the other, the first of these columns con- 
taining folios, the second quartos, the third 
octavos, and the fourth duodecimos and 
smaller books. In this way Rostgaard was 
able to arrange in four columns all the edi- 
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tions of Thucydides which he then had in 
his possession. Clément in acknowledging 
Rostgaard’s communication was most ur- 
bane, and compared it to the polyglot Bibles 
where one sees at a single glance of the 
eye several columns of texts and the orig- 
inal versions—but he also 
conveniences in the scheme. He thought 
Rostgaard’s classification would be admir- 
able if the books of each size and the same 
matter bore a constant proportion to one 
another. Nothing would be finer than to 
see these proposed columns tally one with 
another, as they do in the polyglot Bibles, 
but Clement called attention to the differ- 
ent sizes of the works oi the historians of 
Italy where the quartos exceeded the folios 
in number by two-thirds, while in theology 
the number of little books surpassed the 
large and even moderate sized books. This, 
it was argued, would affect the proposed 
arrangement of the titles and it would no 
longer be a catalog by columns. A catalog 
calculated to occupy six full volumes would 
be sure to run to twelve volumes, with 
half the columns empty. The columns 
which would be filled up would be just 
those where there were more titles still to 
insert. In theology, for example, the small 
sized books not only greatly outnumbered 
the large ones, but more of the small ones 
were being published daily. The arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves by size was 
taken for granted as a prerequisite by 
those interested in the matter in the early 
years of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


saw some in- 


THE GENERAL CATALOG OF PRINTED BOOKS 


The first volume of the new “Catalogue 
général” was published in 1897. Up to 
date fifty-two volumes have appeared, car- 
rying the alphabet into the letter “F.” The 
first volume contains a lengthy introduction 
by Léopold Delisle, who was at that time at 
the head of the institution, and this con- 
tains so much of the philosophy of classifi- 
cation and cataloging and of the history of 
work along these lines that we venture to 
summarize it at considerable length. 

The catalog under discussion is one by 
authors. The great advantage which is 
usually attributed to a subject catalog, says 
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Delisle, is that on a given questi 


to be able to give an indication ¢ 


works which have the most interest, 


his advantage is indeed 


than real. No matter how 


inmore apparent 
well it is made, 
how iar the system of cross reference is 
take the 
place of a bibliography and will not dis 
pense with preliminary studies and general 
information. 


extended, a catalog will never 


By way of illustration, De- 
lisle took the case of one working in the 
If he wished to know 
what references there were in the depart- 
ment of printed books, he would open the 
catalog on French history at the section 
Lb18, which is entirely devoted to the 
reign of St. Louis, and where there are 
entered more than 200 different works re- 
ferring to this period. If 
however, that in this way he could get all 
the important material on the field con- 
tained in the library he would, of course, be 
sadly mistaken. The fault is not in the 
catalog. In making this catalog of the 
3ibliothéque Nationale it was necessary, of 
course, for the sake of completeness, to en- 
ter a mass of publications which had no his- 
torical value, and, on the other hand, there 
was no mention made of many books which 
are entered elsewhere, but are nevertheless 
of the first importance for the history of 
the reign of St. Louis, such as the “Recueil 
des historiens de la France,” tome 20, and 
the following: 


reign of St. Louis. 


thought, 


one 


Chronicles of Matthew of Paris and 
Salimbene. 

Rymer’s Foedera. 

Rotuli litterarum clausarum. 

Annals of Rainaldi. 

L’Histoire général de Languedoc. 


Collection of the Bollandists, etc. 


The aim of a bibliography is to give in- 
formation on the existence and even the 
value of publications of every sort relating 
to a particular subject: special books, ar 
ticles in encyclopedias, er in periodical col 


lections, and even chapters in general 
works. A catalog answers altogether dif 
ferent needs: it ought above all to furnish 
the means of knowing, without a lone 


search, whether a book or pamphlet of 
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known title is in the library; it ought, at 
the same time, to indicate the class under 
which this book or this pamphlet is found 
on the shelves. The alphabetical catalog 
is the only one which meets these condi- 
tions. 

The system which groups anonymous 
publications according to the first words of 
the title is undoubtedly the most exact. It 
leaves nothing to chance. In lrance it was 
sanctioned by the use which Brunet and 
Barbier had made of it. It also had prece- 
dent in the Bibliothéque Nationale. As a 
general rule, Delisle thought that this sys- 
tem seemed to be the one which ought to be 
adopted without the least hesitation. But 
in the case of modern publications of an 
official or semi-official character, memorials, 
ordinances, statistics, etc., the rule has 
been to enter these under the name of the 
body or the office from which they emanate, 
with cross references, of course, from the 
names of the authors, compilers, or officials 
whose names are attached. Delisle raised 
the question, however, as to whether one 
could not, or ought not, to apply a special 
treatment to certain categories of oider 
anonymous publications, such as anonymous 
letters which might possibly better be en- 
tered under the name of the addressee 
when known; occasional verse, elegies or 
poetical addresses when anonymous or 
emanating from a group of individuals 
might be entered under the name of the 
person in whose honor they were written 
or under the occasion on account of which 
they were made. Old romances of chivalry 
might well be entered under the name of 
the hero. 


UNION CATALOG PROPOSED 


In concluding his introduction, Delisle 
spoke of the possibilities of a union catalog 
for the great libraries of Paris, a scheme 
which he had cherished for years. Every 
investigator who has not found a book at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale has had to 
make two or three trips across Paris to 
assure himself as to whether one or the 
other of the large libraries did not possess 
the book in question. Delisle thought it 
worth while to raise the question as to 
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whether a catalog of the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale might not be arranged in such a 
fashion as to make it at the same time an 
inventory of the books in the library of the 
Arsenal, the Mazarine, and the Bibliothé- 
que Sainte Genevieve. The Commission 
of National and Municipal Libraries dis- 
cussed these questions in 1893, and after 
examining a scheme for a union catalog 
of all the books possessed by governmental 
libraries in Paris, reported that while it 
recognized the service which such a 
scheme would render to research, the 
Commission did not feel able to recom- 
mend its adoption. Delisle was of the 
opinion that the question was only post- 
poned, and that the publication of the cat- 
alog of the Bibliothéque Nationale would 
perhaps furnish a simple means of solving 
the problem. 

In order to illustrate the relation of the 
Parisian libraries to one another, Delisle 
took the name of Aristotle and found that 
the Bibliothéque Nationale possessed in 
May, 1895, 741 pieces entered under this 
author. In the catalogs of the other li- 
braries of Paris, he found 282 editions 
which were not to be found in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. This meant that less 
than three-fourths of the editions of this 
author reported in Parisian libraries were 
to be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Of the Book of hours, the Parisian li- 
braries contained 372 editions of which 
260, or about seventy per cent., were at 
that time to be found in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. By checking up Mlle. Pellechet's 
“Catalogue général des incunables des 
bibliothéques publiques de France,” Delisle 
found that of 1680 books entered under 
the letter “A,” 1140 in round numbers 
were represented on the shelves of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Of the 540 
which were lacking in that library, 190 
were to be found in the provincial libra- 
ries. In general it might be said that only 
seventy per cent. of the fifteenth century 
books known to exist in the public libraries 
of France are to be found at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. The proportion would 
be raised to 80 per cent. if the desired 
titles from the Arsenal, the Mazarine, and 
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In compa 
théque Nationale with that of the 
Museum it is seen that the former 
fuller imprint and collation, usually includ- 
ing the name of the publisher and the num- 
ber of pages. In the case of Slavic, Orien- 
tal, Scandinavian, Dutch, and German ti- 
tles the rule is to give a brief summary of 
the title in French as a note to the tran- 
script of the title in the original. The Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale catalog is of a more 
convenient size for handling than that of 
the British Museum, though not so well 
adapted to the purposes of interlining and 
interleaving. The larger page and briefer 
entries of the British Museum catalog en- 
able one to take in more titles at a glance. 


British 


gives 


FARLY LIBRARY OFFICIALS 
The Bibliothéque Nationale has had in 
many interesting and erudite 


whom we can, however, men- 


its service 
ofticials, of 
tion only a few. 

Nicolas Rigault was born at Paris in 
the son of a physician, and he early 


1577: 
showed extraordinary talents in languages 
and literature. An ingenious satire, com- 
posed by him at the age of nineteen, made 
him acquainted with de Thou, through 
whose interest Rigault was appointed to 
a post in the library, where he succeeded 
Casaubon. His particular duty was to ar- 
range the manuscripts, of which he com- 
piled a catalog. In his will, de Thou en- 
trusted the education of his children to 
Rigault, who showed himself worthy of 
this confidence. Rigault was quite a pro- 
lific scholar and part in numerous 
heated theological discussions. To his un- 
tiring industry were due a number of Latin 
translations of lesser Greek authors, nu- 
merous political notes on various classical 
matters and several biographical treatises. 


took 


Pierre Dupuy, who was born in 1582, 
through his talents and character earned 
the friendship of de Thou and of Nicolas 
Rigault. In collaboration with Rigault and 
Jacques Dupuy he 
tions of the life of de Thou. 
in his young brother Jaeques a helpful col- 


published several edi- 
Pierre found 
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laborator. The latter, like himself, was an 
assistant in the King’s Library. Jacques 


will always be remembered in the 
the 
books which he 
lected, over 5000 printed volumes and 


Dupuy 


annals of library by the legacy ot 


and his brother had col 


about 300 manuscripts. 


Nicolas Clément was born at foul in 


1647, and was still quite youns when he 
was engaged by Carcavi to arrange ind 
copy the collection of memoirs which had 
been gathered by Colbert. In 1670 ( 


ment was entrusted with the care of print 
and engravings. In 1692 he succeeded 
Thevenot as sub-librarian. In 1700 Jean 
Aymon, the adventurer, wrote Cléme 

announcing his desire to enter the 
and Clément received him in France, 
even entrusted him with the freedom ot 
the King’s Library. Eleven valuable man 
uscripts were stolen by this 
priest, while others, even more 
like the Bible of Charles the Bald, were 
Clément exercised 


churen 


an | 


reneg ide 


+7 
Vaiulavie, 


shamefully mutilated. 
the greatest diligence in 
the extent of the harm done, and reclama- 
The 


about 


investigating 


tions were made but without result. 
library regained possession of but 
thirty leaves which were generously re- 
stored by Lord Oxford and some pieces 
cut from important manuscripts which the 
Museum liberally offered on ex- 
Clément was inconsolable 


British 
change account. 
over this mishap and the chagrin which he 
felt over the matter darkened the remain- 
ing years of his life. 


THE BIGNON FAMILY 


The Bignon family was in administrative 
control of the library from the time of 
the appointment of Jerome Bignon in 
1642 to the death of Jean Frederic in 1783. 
So there was warrant for 
Villars saying in his report to the Na- 
tional Assembly in 1795 that the library 
had been reserved for certain privileged 
families of which it seemed to be the in- 


considerable 


heritance. 

Jerome Bignon, born in 1589, was, after 
the execution of de Thou, nominated 
“orand maitre” of the Royal Library. He 
was an infant prodigy who published his 
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first work at the age of ten, and who had 
a number of works to his credit before he 
was twenty. By that time, according to 
one of his biographers, he had read every- 
thing and had remembered it all! He ac- 
quired a great reputation for learning, was 
known as the French Varro, but none of 
his books are quoted to-day. Richelieu 
was moved to appoint him to the post in 
the library, not on account of any personal 
predilection for the man, but because of 
Bignon’s reputation as a lover of litera- 
ture, which was so great that Richelieu 
felt that the public had already designated 
him for the place in advance. When he 
died in 1656 he left behind him, as Vol- 
taire said, a great name rather than great 
works. His epitaph describes him as the 
favorite, the ornament, the exemplar and 
miracle of his age! Five years before 
his death he had resigned in favor of his 
eldest son, Jerome, whom Louis XIV ap- 
pointed as his successor, and who held 
office until his own death in 1672. He was 
succeeded by his own son, Jerome 3d, but 
the latter was more or less of a figure- 
head, the affairs of the library during his 


tenure of office being largely administered 


by Colbert. On the death of Colbert in 
1683 the Marquis de Louvois assumed con- 
trol of the library and had his son Camile, 
then a boy of nine, appointed King’s Li- 
brarian, and the latter held office until his 
death in 1718, when the Bignon family 
was again put in control. The new libra- 
rian was the erudite Abbé Jean Peul Bi- 
gnon, the younger son of Jerome 2d, whose 
magnificent private library he had inher- 
ited. The royal patent of Sept. 15, 1719, 
appointing him to the office, speaks of the 
satisfaction felt in thus honoring the mem- 
ory of his father and grandfather, in en- 
trusting to one of their descendants the 
care of a library which had been so long 
in their hands and which they had en- 
riched with the fruit of their care. Un- 
der the Abbé’s direction there was made 
a complete inventory of the library, taking 
fifteen months for the work, and the li- 
brary was reorganized into five depart- 
ments: 1. Manuscripts; 2. Printed books; 3. 
Charters and genealogies; 4. Prints; 5. 
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Medals. Each department was put under 
a special keeper, provided with assistants. 
During the Abbé’s administration the li- 
brary increased very materially in size. 
The Abbé disposed of his own private li- 
brary of 60,000 volumes, the Oriental 
books being presented to the Royal Li- 
brary, so that he might give his whole 
attention to his public duties and the care 
for his private library might not inter- 
fere with his attention to the na- 
tional collection entrusted to him. Dur- 
ing his librarianship the library was re- 
moved to its present home in the Rue de 
Richelieu and for the first time it was 
opened to the public. In 1720 men of 
letters could claim the right to admission. 
In that year the Abbé Bignon obtained a 
decree declaring the library open to “the 
learned of all nations” at such times as the 
librarian might appoint, and the library 
could be open to the general public once 
a week from eleven to one o'clock, but it 
was not until 1735 that any such libera 
decree was carried out. After that the 
library was open from eleven to one 
o'clock on Wednesday and Friday, which 
was the rule to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 


great 


The reputation which the Abbé Bignon 
enjoyed among literary men is shown by 
the tenor of the letter which Voltaire 
wrote him about 1730: “I beg you to have 
the goodness to permit me to borrow from 
the King’s Library some English books 
which I should not be able to find else- 
where. I shall give my receipt for them 
and I shall not fail to return them in a 
month. I make bold to ask this favor of 
you, Sir, the more freely because I know 
that you have devoted your life to help- 
ing men of letters. Your reputation is 
warrant for the liberty which I take. I 
shall call at the library in a few days and 
if you will grant me your permission I 
shall avail myself of it with the gratitude 
which all thinking men owe to you.” 

The Abbé Bignon resigned in 1741 at 
the age of eighty and died two years 
later, having preserved to the last, as his 
eulogist Freret said, not only his mental 
powers, but also the sweetness and equa- 
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of spirit which he had always 
shown. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Bignon de Blanzy, who died aiter two 
years in office and was succeeded by his 
brother, Armand Jerome Bignon. These 
two brothers left but little impression on 
the library, but by carrying out the rules 
and precepts laid down by their more 1l- 
lustrious predecessors they were able to 
increase the collections very materially. 
Upon the death of Armand Jerome in 
1772 he was succeeded by his son, Jean 
Frederic, who remained in office almost up 
to the time of the [Trench Revolution. 
When he died in 1783, the administration 
of the library passed forever out of the 
hands of the Bignon family. During the 
one hundred and forty years that had 
elapsed since the appointment of the first 
Jerome Bignen in 1642, the library had 
increased from 6000 volumes to 152,868. 


nimity 


LATER ADMINISTRATORS 


The report of 1795, looking to a reor- 
ganization of the library, in alluding to 
the long dominion of the Bignon family 
said that the librarianship had become the 
prize of intrigue and the show of favor, 
that the republican régime would suffer no 
aristocratic charges. The librarian’s post 
was then suppressed; the administration 
of the library was entrusted to a group of 
eight conservators, two for the department 
of printed books, three for manuscripts, 
two for coins, and one for prints. One 
of the two conservators of printed books 
was Joseph Basile Bernard Van Praet, 
who for nearly forty years ruled as abso- 
lute master over this department, to which 
he devoted his entire time and skill. His 
chief aim was to assure to his beloved li- 
brary the possession of treasures which he 
was best able to discover and which the 
administration always enabled him to se- 
cure. He was never discouraged by the 
insufficiency of his staff. He had faith in 
his mission and his capacity for work en- 
abled him to triumph over difficulties which 
others would have considered insurmount- 
able. The service of books to the public, 
hitherto almost arbitrary and limited to 
two days per week, was made a matter of 
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daily routine and more hberal 1 ere 
introduced. Van Praet regarded 

duty to aid with all his strength the hb 
eral intentions of the gov 

communicate without 
ars and to men of 
treasures entrusted to his care. 
consulted him, said Villon, 

a cordial welcome and tound in his 
ing a sure guide to sources useful in what 


reserve to the schol- 
letters the literary 
Whoever 
always received 
learn 
ever research was being undertaken. [le 
found means to put into the library tens 
of thousands of books, to complete many 
sets, and to add items of great value which 
he had from literar: 

and bookshops. Being poorly 
by his colleagues, he had to leave stuck 
the library, with- 


institutions 


secured 
supported 


away in the corners of 
out any semblance of classification, 
titude of books in the which he 
loved to plunge, sure of bringing to the 
intended to satisfy the 


a mul- 
midst of 
surface volumes 

curiosity of his friends, that 1s to say, ot 
all true investigators bibliophiles. 
With his remarkable memory, which took 
the place of catalogs, he was able to indi 
cate instantly the title and location of the 
most out-of-way publications and with his 
frequently 


His 


unfailing courtesy he himself 
went to find the desired book. 
temporaries say that it was a wonderful 
sight to see him start out in quest of works 
which he recalled having at one time or 
another selected from this or that collec- 
tion and which he remembered to have 
put in a particular spot, the general ap 
pearance of which remained engraved on 
his memory. During than fifty 
years of devotion and unexampled assid 
uity, he rarely left the library which had 
become “his country and his home,” and 
in which he may be said to have passed 
his whole life. 


con- 


more 


Jean Pierre Avel Remusat was born in 
1788, and met with an accident in infancy, 
by which his life was endangered. It was 
necessary for him to remain absolutely 
quiet for several years. He lost the 
of one eye, but the sedentary life made 
study a necessity and a pleasure. At the 
age of eleven he composed a little mvtho 


use 


logical dictionary, and at the age of four 
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teen he wrote a chronological, genealogical 
and synchronical table of the kings of 


.Great Britain. Owing to the suppression 


of the colleges after the French Revolu- 
tion, the lad had no Latin teacher except 
his father whom he lost in 1805, and yet 
he read and spoke this language with the 
greatest fluency. He early took to the 
study of botany and formed a herbarium, 
having seen a magnificent Chinese herba- 
rium at  Abbaye-aux-Bois where the 
Abbé de Tersan had formed a beautiful 
collection of antiquities and curiosities. 
These so interested young Remusat that 
he conceived an ardent desire to learn 
Chinese and other Oriental languages. In 
1824 he was appointed to the library staff 
in charge of Oriental manuscripts. In 
1831 he was a member of the Commission 
which, although it was presided over by 
Cuvier and numbered among its members 
some very distinguished men, did not re- 
form any of the abuses of the public li- 
braries, which was supposed to be the 
function of the Commission. This was a 
sort of triumph for Remusat, who was at 
that time administering the Royal Library 
under the venerable Van Praet. 

Jules Antoine Taschereau, born at Tours 
in 1801, studied law at Paris, but drifted 
into literature and journalism. In 1852 
he was appointed “administrateur adjoint” 
of the Imperial Library and in 1858 he 
succeeded Naudet in the headship. In 
1855 he was given charge of editing the 
catalogs, of which he published on an 
average one volume per year for the next 
decade. Delisle considered him an admin- 
istrator in whom kindness and strength 
were mixed in equal proportion. It was 
Taschereau who saw to it that the salu- 
tary principles of the decree of 1858 were 
enforced, and who originated the wisest 
and most liberal reforms, such as prolong- 
ing the hours of opening, the suppression 
of the long periods when the library was 
closed, the organization of the room for 
reserved books and of the present main 
reading room. He improved the condition 
of the assistants of all grades. He main- 
tained discipline. encouraged the zealous, 
directed the work of classification and 
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cataloging, defended the interests of the 
library before the courts, looked out for 
the various departments when threatened 
by adverse interests and was instrumental 
in obtaining generous budgets for the pur- 
chase of material of great value to the 
history of France. 


LEOPOLD DELISLE 


Léopold Delisle, long the dean of libra- 
rians, was born at Valognes, in 1826. 
While a student in his home town he be- 
came the boy companion of an old man, 
Charles Duhérissier de Gerville, who had 
lived his youth in England as an émigré. 
De Gerville’s consuming passion was the 
study of the Middle Ages, especially medi- 
val Normandy. To the interested boy he 
opened up a new world of fascinating 
mystery that extended itself to a wonderful 
Ecole des Chartes and a still greater Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions. One day De Ger- 
ville took from a corner of his library 
an old register and gave the eager boy his 
first lesson in reading ancient handwrit- 
ings. The boy’s delighted recreation for 
the rest of the summer was copying the 
old register. 

In 1845, the ardent pupil entered the 
Ecole des Chartes, armed with three prec- 
ious letters of introduction from M. de 
Gerville to his friends, Le Normant, 
keeper of the Royal Library, Le Prévost, 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions, 
and Jules Desnoyers, director of the 
Société de I'Histoire de France. By all 
three the young man was enthusiastically 
received. The following years of study, 
owing to political events, were badly 
broken up. The Ecole was even closed 
for a time in 1848, but the young student 
used the added time to follow up his pet 
interest—the ancient records of Normandy. 

In 1852, Benjamin Guérard became head 
of the manuscript department in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and his young friend 
Delisle was made his assistant. Many and 
deplorable had been the irregularities and 
disorders of this department, but the new 
head and assistant set themselves to the 
task of creating order out of chaos, a very 
delicate, though imperative proceeding. It 
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was decided that a thorough acquaintance 
with the history of the library was abso- 
lutely necessary. There must be precise 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
collections had been formed and _ their 
treatment before and after their arrival 
in the library. In this the writing and 
marks of former owners and former libra- 
rians must be recognized and recorded. 
Copies by ordinary scribes and copies by 
experts must be carefully discriminated. 
This Herculean task Delisle took up with 
zest. “I became more and more keen to 
know by whom and for whom manuscripts 
had been made,” said Delisle, “from what 
countries they originally came, at what 
periods they had been copied, revised or 
completed; what artists had decorated 
them, whose hands had handled them, 
what dangers they had escaped, what schol- 
ars had used them, by what strange ad- 
ventures different parts of certain manu- 
scripts had been scattered to countries far 
apart, what alterations had been made in 
them and what disfigurements they had 
suffered at the hands of forgers, some- 
times for the purpose of giving them an 
imaginary value and sometimes to disguise 
theft.” 

Two events mark this early period of his 
work in the department of manuscripts: 
the death of his beloved chief, Guérard, in 
1854, after barely two years of splendid 
service, and Delisle’s introduction, by 
Guérard’s successor, Natalis de Wailly, to 
Mme. Eugéne Bournouf, the wife of the 
famous orientalist. Mme. Bournouf’s eld- 
est daughter, Laure, found in Delisle not 
the dream of her girlhood, but its much 
more real equivalent. Though her girlish 
ideal had been to marry an orientalist such 
as her talented father or learned grand- 
father, she was nevertheless reconciled to 
Delisle, because as she was pleased to say, 
of his two merits, the one, that he had 
been born near the home of the Bournouf 
family, and the other, that he had come 
from the Ecole des Chartes, where her 
father had been one of its first and most 
brilliant scholars. She herself was a tal- 
ented woman. As a small girl she had 
been the pride of her grandfather's heart 
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in that she could write the same J.atin 
prose as the members ot the rhc 

in the Lycée de Charlemagne. 5! as 
also a miniaturist of no small suc 

fact which greatly aided her in her love 
and knowledge of the ill 
dixval manuscripts. Under Delisle’s en 
thusiastic guidance she soon acquired skill 
in deciphering readily and correctly mx 
dizval handwritings, even to assigning 
them proper dates, though she was often 
shocked at the style of Latin so different 
from that taught by her gifted grand- 
father. She was in all respects an inspir- 
ing companion and co-worker. To quote 
Delisle’s own earnest tribute: “How many 
pieces has she transcribed for me with the 
utmost accuracy, in that beautiful hand 
which recalled the fine copies made by her 
father and given by her tu the Bibliotheque 
Nationale! What manuscripts we have 
collated together! She shared all my 
tastes, took part in all my work, and 
would not remain unfamiliar with any 
question which I was led to investigate. 
Her modesty was so great that she never 
wished any one to suspect the share in 
my published works which really belonged 
to her. What papers she read and an- 
alyzed, pen in hand; what books she 
searched through; what translations she 
made for me; what letters she wrote; 
what errors—and not errors of the press 
only—did she save me from making by 
going over my proofs, which she never 
liked to be sent to press until she had 
re-read them! How delighted I was at the 
wicked pleasure she took in pointing out 
the misprints I had allowed to pass when 
they were staring me in the face.” 


uninations Of lie 


Delisle’s marriage with Laure Bournouf 
was soon followed by his election to the 
Académie des Inscriptions, the memory of 
his brilliant father-in-law aiding in no 
small degree the attainment of this dis- 
tinction. Delisle refers again and again 
in his “Souvenirs de jeunesse” to the 
pleasure he took in his beloved manu- 
scripts, of the delightful evenings spent 
with his wife in talking them over, of the 
delicious thrills of discovery of long lost 
or strayed fragments, of the happy restora- 
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tion of the Libri manuscripts. Behind all 
this lay infinite painstaking research, for 
never did Delisle lose track of his keen 
interest in the origins of the manuscripts 
and the vicissitudes of their wanderings. 
In 1868 he had traced thirty manuscripts 
of the 1200 brought together by Charles 
V and VI in the tower of the Louvre and 
in various royal residences. By 1908 he had 
completed the life history of over a hundred. 

In 1871 Delisle himself became the head 
of the department of manuscripts, only to 
relinquish it in 1874 for the headship of 
the entire library, This post he held until 
1905, when he was summarily retired, ow- 
ing to “political exigencies.” Needless to 
say, this proceeding called forth the 
righteous indignation of French scholar- 
ship. Whether his administration of the 
library had become “too inflexible” and 
“over-conservative” or not, his intellectual 
life was as vigorous as ever. 

On his retirement from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, he became joint keeper of the 
Bibliothéque et Musée Condé at Chantilly, 
the valuable gift of the Duc d’Aumile to 
the French nation. Here he took up again 
after half a century, his youthful love— 
the history of Normandy. He not only 
began again with unflinching courage, but 
with all the fire of strenuous labor, though 
he now traveled the highway alone for, 
tragic coincidence that it was, he lost his 
wife and co-worker on the very day he 
left the Bibliothéque Nationale. In 1909, 
at 83, he published the first volume 
of his studies in Norman history, the 
“Acts of Henri II”, a huge quarto of 600 
pages, and though his eyes became dim he 
continued to work up to the moment of his 
death, which came suddenly on July 22, 
1910, while he was conversing with a visi- 
tor on the subject of the second volume, 
even then nearly ready for the press. 

At the time of his death, Léopold Delisle 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest au- 
thorities on the Middle Ages. He had few 
if any rivals in his knowledge of diplo- 
matics, paleography and printing. His de- 
termination to make every manuscript 
which he took up yield its life history 
has given his monographs a strangely hu- 
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man interest. Few learned men have been 
so prolific as authors and editors. Few 
indeed have had the honor of attaching 
their names to so many learned publica- 
tions. Not only was he a great scholar, 
but he was likewise a great librarian and 
administrator. He found the Bibliothéque 
Nationale “a mob of books and left it a 
library.” He did, perhaps, more than any 
other man to reveal the richness of the 
greatest library in France, thereby giving 
historical science a chance to take a great 
step forward, since it was through him 
that the resources of one of the world’s 
largest libraries were made more acces- 
sible to scholars. He was ever ready to 
give encouragement to foreign scholars 
writing on subjects concerning France. 
An introduction to M. Delisle meant not 
only access to the vast stores of the Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale, but to the treasures 
of all the other Paris libraries. With him 
scholars were to be treated always as 
friends and fellow-workers. He was as 
generous concerning their work as he was 
modest about his own. It was said of 
him that no controversy could ruffle his 
temper or betray him into the smallest de- 
parture from the graceful courtesy that 
was a part of him. As a man he is de- 
scribed as having “something of the 
strength and alertness of Victor Hugo, 
with the face of a vigorous man of let- 
ters who might easily have been either a 
poet or a man of business.” But “his em- 
inence in the world of scholars,” says one 
of his eulogists, “was not due merely to 
his learning or to the use he made of it 
in his writings, nor was it his position at 
the head of the largest library in the 
world that caused him to be looked up to 
by a multitude of students. There have 
been famous scholars and admirable libra- 
rians who have passed away without leav- 
ing the sense of personal loss which has 
been felt at the death of Delisle, even by 
those who never met him. It was the 
dignity and charm of his character which 
showed in all his acts, which penetrated 
into his writings and which made him ever 
ready to help others, whether by word or 
deed.” 
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For the users of a library the books are 
the all-important thing, as they ought to 
be. The privilege of admission to the 
stack, a usual though somewhat restricted 
practice in college and university libraries, 
admits to their presence in a delightfully 
free and satisfactory manner. The classifi- 
cation, whether approved or not, is under- 
stood far enough to insure access to the 
collection, group, or topic desired. What 
is more natural than to obey first the call 
of the books, ignoring the card catalog, 
their master-key? What is more natural 
thereafter than to put aside all thought of 
the cards, when a retreat to them would 
secure valuable and desired information ? 
We of the staff are ourselves loath to tread 
the tortuous distances from the stack to 
the delivery room when the expected book 
is not found or the collection proves less 
fruitful than we had supposed it, even al- 
though we know that the catalog is the 
key to information that lurks in hidden 
places. This state of mind is not only 
natural but actual. It is a trait that we 
know to be characteristic of professor as 
well as student. The resulting discounted 
efficiency is serious enough when thus con- 
sidered merely in relation to forgetfulness 
and lack of foresight. But it is made very 
serious by the failure of the classification 
to place subjects where they are expected, 
or even to provide for them at all; by the 
idiosyncrasies of us, the classifiers, and 
of our patrons, those who expect to find 
books where they and they only want them, 
and of the makers of books, who are some- 
times thought to be at the bottom of the 
whole trouble; and most of all it is made 
very serious by the complexity of the rela- 
tionships between various divisions of 
knowledge. 

Education in the use of the library is 
the remedy usually proposed—yet seldom 


seriously tried. Classification reform is 
put forth as a second suggestion. In com- 
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petition with these I would set a third 
proposition, supporting it with some argu- 
ment and illustration. I suggest that in 
proximity to each of the broad groups of 
the classified collections of the library 
there be established an alphabetical author 
catalog of all the books of that group, 
whether they be actually placed there or 
unavoidably located elsewhere, and books 
in contents or purpose closely allied with 
it; and that there be combined with this 
in the same alphabetical sequence an index 
of the topics represented in the group, 
together with those others most closely 
related to them in general or local usage. 
In other words, I would serve the stack 
visitor, on the spot, with a directory to 
every book and every subject that he might 
reasonably expect or desire to have in the 
portion of the library that is his chief 
sphere of interest. Thus would arise what 
might be called the Group Index, although 
we could designate it by other terms, such 
as section, division, department, or relative 
index, or the catalog at the shelves. It 
would be a directory, nothing more. It 
should not be a relative index in the sense 
of aiming to show a system of logical re- 
lationships between books or topics; it 
should not be highly analytical, as the cus- 
tomary Department Catalog should be 
when at its best; nor should it be a com- 
plete catalog, including title and subject 
entries for each book. It would not super- 
sede the existing catalog, nor duplicate it 
in number of entries or detail. It would 
be an accessory instrument, designed for a 
time-saver to the worker and a spur to 
the negligent. 

Not infrequéntly one is in the stack 
looking for a particular book, without 
having either its call number or an ade- 
quate idea of its subject matter, but with 
an idea of its general location. If the 
classification is close, if a chronological 
division or sequence is used, tf books are 
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frequently moved, and if the most im- 
portant books are placed elsewhere in tem- 
porary reserve, a good deal of inconven- 
ience and loss of time are to be expected 
in discovering the desired work. If the 
book be in circulation it is not possible te 
tell, on the spot, whether it surely belongs 
on these shelves or not. Perhaps one may 
confidently expect to find some or all books 
relating to a particular matter where that 
topic is known to be classified, but it hap- 
pens that some of these books are of dou- 
ble subject, or of unsuspected purport, or 
specially limited by manner of acquisition, 
and so are classéd with an entirely differ- 
ent group of books; are not these as good 
as lost to the overhurried, the superficial, 
or the easily satisfied searcher? 

The intricate relationships between the 
different branches of knowledge and the 
frequent intimate bearing of a topic upon 
matters utterly unlike the other subjects 
among which it is located make it unsafe 
for the scholar or student to assume that 
one certain part of the stack contains all 
the material on his subject. The far-flung 
wings of this and that group make it im- 
possible in a collection of 100,000 volumes 
to put some subjects in proximity to two or 
three different groups to which they are 
closely related and by whose experts they 
will constantly be wanted. Such subjects, 
for example, are Eugenics, Child study, 
Enzyme chemistry, Clay industries, Roman 
law, Water, City planning, Primitive art, 
Pageantry, Aristotle, Nietzsche. Out of 
sight is often out of mind, and only the 
keenest book users get the full benefit of 
the existing facilities. 

Classification reform is beside the point; 
it cannot stay reformed. Moreover, clas- 
sifying can never be an exact science. A 
book scientifically made to-day will not re- 
main so day after to-morrow, nor equally 
so for the purposes of two separate 
groups of persons who find it valuable, for 
it is written from a standpoint of passing 
interest, or from a point of view within 
one of the groups, or is acquired by the 
initiative of the experts of one group. 

‘here will always remain to be considered 
the point of view of the hour and the 
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man, and especially the pioneering philos- 
opher, scientist, or teaching institution. 

Instruction has not yet caused an ade- 
quate use of the existing catalogs, where 
alone analyticals and cross-references ap- 
pear and composite books are sufficiently 
treated, nor will it until the end of time 
lure everybody through circuitous paths or 
magnificent distances to satisfy any long- 
ing for the unknown. 

Sut a conspicuous, handy, straightior- 
ward index, right where it is wanted, will 
be used by the most negligent person. 
Suppose it cannot do what the catalog 
does; it can do a great deal that the catalog 
obviously does not, and that is sufficient 
warrant and sufficient requirement for its 
existence. In what shall it consist? In 
any open-stack library (and I am speak- 
ing of those that have open-access to any 
considerable extent, whether limited or 
not), a guide to the classification of each 
group is necessary. A classed guide, prom- 
inently posted, may be a useful thing, but 
it can include only large divisions, and at 
the shelves it is of little use compared 
with an alphabetical index to the topics, 
a tool absolutely necessary when the classi- 
fication is close. Let us assume the pres- 
ence of such an index. The customary 
idea is departed from when we propose 
to add to this index those topics of fre- 
quent use to the users of the group which 
are desirably or unavoidably located else- 
where. The difference of the resulting in- 
dex from an alphabetical subject catalog 
is that it gives topics without giving sepa- 
rate books under them. The next step is 
to include the separate books of the group, 
not under subjects, but by authors in one 
alphabet with the topics in the manner of 
author entries in a dictionary catalog. We 
ought rarely in one group to include two 
entries for a book. The next proposition 
is to add to this list those individual works 
properly in the group by subject but located 
elsewhere, such as those temporarily or 
permanently placed in a reference room, 
department or seminar library, special col- 
lection or treasure case, or on folio shelves, 
and those as to the classification of which 
there is likely to be dispute, with particular 
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attention to works acquired through ap- 
propriations or persons associated with the 
group in question, and also all works of 
double subject that are reasonably sure to 
be wanted here. We may also add im- 
portant parts of a limited number of gen- 
eral reference books, and call attention to 
periodical indexes, bibliographies, and cata- 
log cross-references. 

A satisfactory illustration is difficult to 
give in an article of this kind, chiefly be- 
cause in the absence of an actual case of 
the instrument as it would be when in 
working order it is not easy to find the 
requisite variety of examples possessing 
the appearance of actuality and arrange- 
able in close alphabetica] sequence; but a 
survey of the following table will suggest, 
though inadequately, the appearance of a 
portion of the Index in its briefest form. 
Being limited in space, the illustration can- 
not show a true proportion between works, 
topics, and references, and with the num- 
ber of topics shown here there ought to be 
more books listed. Taken through a suc- 
cession of groups the average ratio of 
topics to titles would very likely vary 
between one to five and one to twenty. 
The example represents a part of the 
Group Index for the D. C. division 3, 
Social sciences : 


TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE INDEX 


Colonies portug. d’Afrique.q325.6A6 


Araujo. 
Industrial 


Arbitration, 
Arbitration, International 
Aristotle. By Barker 
Other criticisms, sce main catalog, 
Aristotle. Politics and economies. ..320A71 
Other editions in 888.5. 
Arnando. Nihilisme 
Arner. 
Arnold. 
Asakawa. 
Ashley. 
Ashley. 
Asiatic peoples. Types, culture, etc. 572.95 
See also books in Geography, 915, 
etc. 
Asiatic peoples in U. S.......... <3 
Asquith parliament. By King 
See also periodical indexes 
Associated advertising clubs. 
Associations 
Associations, Labor 
Woods Collection. 
Asylums 
Atkinson. 


35A 
Consanguineous Lab. 


Factory manager, B. School 
Early inst. life Japan...952A 


360-369 
331.88; also 


Industrial progress 

Atkinson. Margin of profits....... Missin 
Atkinson. Philippine Islands 

Austin, Tex. Charter.. 

Australasia. Federal convention 
Australia. Administration, Gov’'t.... 
Australia. Finance 
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d Australia. 
Australia. 
Collection 
Australia. Maps... 
Australia. Schools.... 
Current progress: U, 
Rept 
Statistics > & B. 
See also statistical annuals 
d Australia. Travel, Gen. descript...919.4 
Australia. 
Completer refs. in main catalog 
Latest articles in period. indexes.. ro 
See also Britannica yearbook 
c Australian ballot 324.256 
a Aveling. Working class movement..331.09A 
The items marked (a) indicate books 
shelved in the group to which the Index 
applies. The slip or card carrying any 
one of these items can be covered or pre- 
ceded by a properly labelled marker indi- 
cating temporary removal to reserved 
shelves, departments, or bindery, or show- 
ing that the work is missing. Items 
marked (b) are supposed to have been so 
treated. Call numbers other than those in 
3 are for books or topics classed else- 
where but considered especially valuable 
for this division or likely to be sought for 
here. The characteristic marks are used 
for over-size books and permanent refer- 
ence works. Items marked (c) and most 
of those under Australia are part of the 
topical index to the classification of the 
group, while (d) shows a few subjects 
located elsewhere supposed to be valuable 
to those studying here. The indented ref- 
erences are valuable if used sparingly, per- 
haps for the larger subjects and those of 
constant or notable current use, and for the 
continents and chief states. Analytical 
references such as those under Australia 
Schools and Australia Statistics should be 
used whenever space and time permit. 
The Index is of especial value in the case 
of two-topic books, and as none is given 
in the table I would mention as good ex- 
amples Bowman’s “Forest physiography,” 
Shamel’s “Mining, mineral and geological 
law,” Mabel Carney’s “Country life and 
the country school,” Munsterberg’s ‘“Psy- 
chology and industrial efficiency,” and 
those periodicals that treat of Physics and 
Mathematics or of Philosophy and Sociol- 
ogy together. Other examples were given 
by Mr. Merrill in the Lrerary jyorurnat 
for June, 1912. The smaller the group we 
take the greater will be the number of 
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S. Educ. B 
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entries for hooks outside it. The Social 
sciences ought to be divided into at least 
two units in a large library, and the line 
of cleavage would probabiy fall through 
the middle of such a book as Hayes’ 
“British social politics.” 

The Group Index may be kept on cards 
in a case set into a row of the stack or 
backed against the wall. If a case holding 
the regular form of Index were placed in 
a row of stack of a group of 6000 volumes, 
it would cause an increase of about one 
shelf, or less than one-half of one per cent., 
in the space occupied by the group. The 
cost of equipment for such a group should 
be, with a fair to medium grade of cards, 
say $28 to $44, and for a whole library 
of 100,000 volumes might run from about 
$434 to about $734. At 20,000 volumes 
a year for five years, initial equipment 
would cost not over $150 annually. The 
upkeep of the equipment would be about 
$.0033 to $.0043 per volume. The labor 
cost cannot be determined until we have 
more statistics on the cost of cataloging, 
but the time spent in the non-mechanical 
work need be nothing like a clear addition 
to the time now spent in cataloging and 
classifying. The cost of the mechanical 
part of the labor must depend on the form 
and intensive scope of the Index and on 
the cataloging methods of individual libra- 
ries. 

There is doubt whether the card form 
of Index is the best. We do not want to 
give much information. Why describe a 
book that is close at hand? For those 
that are in another group the fact that 
they are listed here is warrant for the sup- 
position that they are worth while going 
to look at. The object of the Index is to 
locate the book. A single line, or rarely 
two, will be sufficient. The simpler we 
make it the better. The author’s surname 
and a brief title will do. Brevity of title 
is usual in hooks, though I grant many 
exceptions, which need not balk us more 
than they have several libraries now print- 
ing catalogs using short titles. Cards 
waste space, they are not alluring to most 
seople, and their only advantage for the 

resent purpose lies in their comparative 
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cheapness, and especially in the possibility 


of cheap duplication of cards used in the 


main catalog. 

Another form of equipment is the visible 
index, of which at least one make is on 
the market. It consists of moveable slips 
inserted in interchangeable leaves hinged 
on a bracket or a revolving stand. This 
is to my mind the most efficient kind of 
equipment for our purpose. It combines 
conspicuousness, attractiveness, speed, brev- 
ity, expansiveness, and space economy. Its 
cost is not prohibitive. The equipment sug- 
gested for a library of 100,000 volumes is 
somewhat as follows: Brackets on end of 
stacks, or within stack sections or on wall, 
containing interchangeable leaves filled 
with moveable slips; one slip, 6 by 3/16 
inches, per title. To equip for 100,000 
volumes, not including labor cost, $1125 
to $1947. At 20,000 volumes a year for five 
years this makes $225 to $389 annually. 
For 10,000 entries for annual addition oi 
10,000 volumes (calling for two entries 
per title, which is certainly more than 
sufficient to cover main and extra entries 
for titles and all entries for topics), the 
cost should be $113 to $i80. This is at the 
rate of $.0113 to $.018 per volume for 
equipment. 

Still another kind of apparatus, but the 
least desirable, is the loose-leaf book. It 
should by no means be hung on the wall 
or stack, as is sometimes the case when 
bibliographies or stack guides in hook 
form are placed near the books, but 
should stand in a shelf or pocket on the 
end of the row of stack. Flat against the 
end of the stack it will not project enough 
to be in the way and can be labelled as 
conspicuously as the usual stack guide. 

The Index can be installed in a library 
group by group, in order to reduce the 
annual cost and to acquire experience in 
maintenance cost and service efficiency. 
While it can be made very useful in sev- 
eral ways not here mentioned, it is not a 
panacea. It will not settle all of one’s 
stack troubles. It may not always work 
well or economically, for its success de- 
pends on the ability, care, and energy of 
its administrators just as much as that of 
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any library tool does. In principle it has 
occasionally been used by libraries in ex- 
tremely limited respects in their stacks and 
their printed catalogs, and the big classifi- 
cation indexes have it; but as a stack pol- 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE ON 


THE FARMER'S USE OF Booxks* 


By Wittram M. Heppurn, Librarian Purdue University, Lafayette, 


A FEW years ago it was somewhat sud- 
denly discovered that there was in this 
country a rural life problem. Everyone 
became interested, from presidents to pol- 
iticians, from the producer through the 
middleman to the ultimate consumer. Af- 
ter much excitement a program was finally 
decided upon somewhat after this fashion. 

In place of building a wall around the 
cities to keep the country-bred man out, it 
was considered better engineering to build 
« wall around the rural community to keep 
the farmer in, and on the job. This wall 
was to be three stories high. The first or 
foundation level was to be labeled “Better 
farming.” This was to be followed by a 
second story called “Better business,” and 
the top story was to be “Better living.” 
Like the dykes or levees along the Missis- 
sippi, the whole structure must be com- 
pleted before it became effective, and it is 
the top levels that finally keep out the high 
water at flood time. 

The foundation story of this wall was 
found to be partially constructed. The 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions had laid many firm foundation stones 
and provided much additional raw material 
that only needed the cohesive force of or- 
ganization among the farmers themselves 
to cement it together for building purposes. 
Much of this part of the wall was built, as 
it were, from the outside, but now the 
farmer himself is lending his assistance, 
and by intelligent experiments on his own 
part and sympathy and assistance lent to 
colleges and stations he is contributing 


_* Read before the Rural and Agricultural Section, 
National Education Association, Salt Lake City, July, 
1913. 
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largely to this solid, basic structure of 
“Better farming.” 

He also, at the same time, has begun to 
build from within some parts of the second 
story of * In this he has 
the help of the colleges and stations and 
of many public men in the banking and 
commercial fields. The next ten years will 
no doubt see this part of the wall raised to 
a considerable height and much of the ex- 
odus from the farm checked. 

But if this were all that were planned it 
would be insufficient for the purpose. Make 
farming conditions and business conditions 
such that an intelligent or a lucky man 
could engage in it for a term of years and 
make much money, and would only 
have in the rural community a condition 
approaching that of the early gold fields. 
When one had “struck it rich” it was back 
to the town for him, to spend and to en- 
joy. 

Above the foundation of “Better farm- 
ing,” and above the middle courses of 
“Better business,” must come the ramparts 
of “Better living,” if this defense of the 
rural community against the counter at- 
traction of the city is ever to become effec 
tive. 

You will note, of course, that this wall 
is merely an ideal one, compounded of ele 
ments that excite interest, stir ambition, 
give incentive to sustained effort, and offer 
at the end of toil a reward commensurate 
with the effort. Will farming as a profes 
sion and as a life ever do this? If not it 
is doomed, and we may yet have to return 
to a system of slavery to compel the tillage 
of the soil. 
or recent history. 
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We all believe, and know, that farming 
is taking its place as a dignified, a scien- 
tific, and a remunerative profession. 

When men began to study this rural 
problem it was soon found that it was in- 
deed a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronted them. Too often we presume to 
treat the farmer as a homogeneous class 
or group having common characteristics 
and common ideals and needs. In _ fact 
they are no more alike than all lawyers are 
alike. Some lawyers make a living, others 
make a fortune. Some become judges, 
others the hangers-on of police courts. And 
so there are farmers and farmers. Some 
who work with their hands alone and 
others who work with their heads also; 
some who look toward to-morrow and some 
who look only at yesterday. There is the 
farmer with the automobile and the farmer 
with the ox-cart; the one who is the slave 
of nature and the one who is her master. 
Professionally and in their attitude to their 
work they are as various as the crops they 
produce. But they are all human beings. 
There is no special mystery about them 
that does not belong equally to every class 
and every individual in society. 

What is good and necessary for the 
moral, intellectual and social life of men 
and women in cities is just as good and 
necessary for men and women in the coun- 
try. One of the educational problems both 
for the city and for the country is how to 
make books contribute most to the enrich- 
ment of human life. This is narrowed 
down for the purposes of this paper to the 
part that the agricultural college can play 
in this problem. 

First of all, books can assist the farmer 
professionally. You will tell me that the 
farmer does not want and will not read 
books on agricultural topics. As a state- 
ment of present fact that can stand. But 
I believe that it cannot and will not always 
remain true. Will the craftsman of the 
city read books relating to his trade? We 
have found that he will, and the public 
libraries are buying hundreds, yea thou- 
sands, of volumes on the mechanic arts 
and are inducing men to read them. Are 
wiser than their brothers on the 
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farmer who will carry on the new agri- 
culture will read books and magazines on 
farming. He must, therefore he will. 

Just as the engineer and the scientist 
find it necessary to read books and period- 
icals on their specialties, so will the farmer 
who is both engineer and scientist. There 
is already a great mass of this literature 
available. The government and the sta- 
tions are supplying it in large quantities, 
and publishers are issuing each year more 
and more books intended for the farmer. 
It is one of the problems of the agricul- 
tural college through its extension depart- 
ment, its library, or otherwise, to encourage 
a more extensive and more intelligent use 
of this printed material. Many tons of 
these books and bulletins are distributed 
annually to farm homes, and yet how little 
of it you see if you visit these farm homes. 
Its value is not appreciated, it is little read, 
it is not preserved. The supply of this free 
agricultural literature much exceeds the 
real demand, and one of the great tasks 
before the agricultural college is to devise 
ways and means to increase this demand, 
and to encourage the intelligent use of 
hooks and bulletins on the part of the 
farmer. It can do this through corre- 
spondence, and in its lectures before in- 
stitutes and farmers’ associations, keep 
hammering away at the importance of this 
literature. It can be emphasized at the 
Farmers’ Short Courses, when pamphlets 
are distributed from farm trains, at county 
fairs and elsewhere. 

As, however, there is such an enormous 
mass of this literature, the farmer as well 
as the rural library that serves the farmer 
naturally looks to the agricultural college 
for some guidance in their selection and 
use of it. This can be done, and is being 
done by means of direct correspondence, 
answering individual questions and meet- 
ing individual needs, or by means of select 
and annotated lists of the best books and 
bulletins on a given subject. Much more 
of this sort of work will have to be done, 
and it should not be left to commercial in- 
terests to do it. Instead of issuing so many 


bulletins of a complicated nature, colleges 
and stations might well consider the value 
of the briefer bulletin and circular which 
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gives a summary or résumé of the accepted 
practice in the raising of a particular crop 
or the performing of any given farming 
operation. The popular bulletins of the 
Cornell Station and the circulars of many 
of the extension departments are along this 
line. 

Much more might be done in the exhi- 
bition of books for the farmer at instituteS, 
short courses, fairs, and wherever farmers 
are gathered together for instruction from 
the college experts. Let the purchase of 
these books be recommended and urged. In 
Indiana the agents of the Extension depart- 
ment are authorized to receive orders for 
these books, taking payment at the full list 
price in advance. The books are then sent 
to the purchaser by mail direct from the 
publisher. The discounts received by the 
Extension department pay the expenses of 
the system. During the past two or three 
years books to the value of several thou- 
sand dollars have been thus distributed. 

The college library should be equipped 
to send to individuals or to the rural libra- 
ries selections of material on any given 
agricultural subject. The “package libra- 
ries” of Wisconsin have shown how this 
can be done economically and efficiently. 

As many of the graduates of the agri- 
cultural college will return to the farms 
and become leaders of thought and opinion 
in their communities, it is important that 
they should have the right point of view 
in this matter, and it is the duty of the 
college to see that it is presented to them 
during their college course. The various 
means of obtaining this literature when 
they leave college, ways of preserving it, 
and the importance of having the country 
home supplied with interesting and whole- 
some books and magazines should be im- 
pressed upon them frequently. 

When the farmers’ reading is reflected 
by the rural library, it should be both the 
duty and the privilege of the agricultural 
college to keep in close touch with the lo- 
cal library, lending it books and bulletins, 
and in every way showing its interest and 
its desire to help. The agricultural college 
might even enter the field of the traveling 
library if other agencies fail to properly 
meet the needs of the rural community. 
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Many colleges have succeeded in getting 
into close touch with the farmers by means 
of reading and study courses, either in- 
formal ones such as those of Cornell, or 
those of a more formal character, requir- 
ing registration of students, the purchase 
of certain books, a fixed line of study, and 
regular reports, ending perhaps in a cer- 
tificate showing the work done and the 
standing attained. 

Correspondence courses more nearly ap- 
proaching the kind of work given to reg- 
ular students in residence are now offered 
by some colleges. There is probably a 
large field for work of this kind. It is 
proper that it should be offered by the col- 
leges rather than by purely commercial in- 
terests, 

Generally speaking, it may be said that 
so far as the book needs of the farmer, 
considered only professionally, are con- 
cerned, most of the colleges are alive to 
their duties and opportunities along this 
line, and are in various ways suited to the 
genius of each institution meeting it. As 
it is the line of least resistance, the sta- 
tions and colleges can be depended upon to 


follow the leaders, and to adopt or adapt 
plans that have already proved successful 
or to devise new ones. 

But what about that broader, even more 
important phase of the farmer’s life, his 
home life, his social life, his moral, eth- 


ical, and intellectual well-being? Consid- 
ered in these aspects, can books contribute 
anything to his life and has the agricul- 
tural college any responsibility in the mat- 
ter? 

It is hardly necessary to argue the first 
proposition before an audience of teachers 
and librarians. 

With reference to the second question, I 
wish to argue on the side of the affirma- 
tive. It is coming to be more and more 
true each day that in every phase of the 
farmers’ life they are looking to the col- 
lege for guidance and assistance. In the 
training of children, the care and manage- 
ment of the home, the problem of better 
roads, the improvement of the schools, the 
strengthening of the churches, the forma- 
tion and direction of organizations for so- 
cial betterment, in these and many other 
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problems the farmer is looking to the agri- 
cultural college for help. Shall the college 
through its domestic science department 
give instruction in the feeding and clothing 
of children and stop short of telling what 
they ought to read? Shall it tell the 
farmer how to improve his stock and have 
nothing to say as to how he may improve 
his mind? Are books and magazines and 
libraries to be unconsidered factors in the 
development and enrichment of rural life? 
True, there are other agencies that have 
these things in charge. But the college 
authorities in a peculiar way have the ear 
of the farmer, they have his confidence, he 
looks to them for leadership. Where they 
call loudly, he responds. Where they are 
silent, he is likely to be apathetic. 

There need not be much hesitation in 
starting work of this kind by the college. 
Perhaps experience will show some differ- 
ences between the book needs of the aver- 
age rural community and those of the aver- 
age urban community. But we need not 
assume at the beginning that human nature 
in the country is very different from hu- 
man nature and human needs in the town. 
They may read less fiction in the country, 
but it must be of the latest variety. The 
range of periodical literature read in the 
country may be more restricted, but that 
may not be an unmixed evil. One county 
library in Virginia reports that its patrons 
want “new, fresh books on the topics of 
the day, good stories of adventure, detec- 
tive stories, books for boys and girls. The 
average man or woman in the country, as 
the average man or woman in the town, 
reads for general information on live polit- 
ical and national questions, for wholesome 
recreation, and as an antidote to the cares 
and labors of the day.” 

Apparently, however, the farmer is not 
yet regarded seriously as a book purchaser. 
One fails to find any advertisements of 
hooks in the farm papers, even those of 
large circulation and good reputation. So 
far as one can judge from them, the farm 
home has no need for any reading other 
than that furnished by their own pages. 
The farmers need automobiles, pianos, and 
victrolas to contribute to the higher life 
and the higher cost of living, but not books. 
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Surely this condition is passing, and the 
time will soon come when the book shelves 
in the farm home will cease to contain 
only subscription books specially written 
for their consumption, and in their places 
there will be new and attractive books on 
farm life, fiction, travel, biography, chil- 
dren’s books, and the higher grade maga- 
zines, and when the rural library, whether 
township or county, will supply an appre- 
ciative public with all that is new, stimu- 
lating, and attractive in books. 

To this end the agricultural college can 
largely contribute, directly by emphasizing 
the value of these things, by giving direc- 
tion and advice at every opportunity, by 
assisting in the establishment of rural li- 
braries and study clubs, and also indirectly 
by lending aid and encouragement to other 
institutions engaged in a like work, the 
state libraries and the library commissions, 
who have already seen the importance of 
this iine of work and are reaching out to 
the best of their ability to compass it. Ii 
they had the help and encouragement of 
the agricultural colleges in an active way. 
the completion of a part at least of the 
third story of the wall would be much 
hastened. 


“THERE is only one solution of all social 
problems—increase of intelligence and sym- 
pathy. To this end newspapers, schools 
and pulpits are useful. But these are all 
limited in their speech. Politics, personal 
considerations, undue or misplaced con- 
servatism—these make limitations. The 
public library is the broadest of teachers 
one may say the only free teacher. It is 
the most liberal of schools; it is the only 
real people’s college. It can freely tell all 
known facts about any question. It be- 
gins with the youngest, and when a man 
is old it is still ready and able to instruct 
him. It answers fairly all you want to 
know. It leads us to want to know. Among 
the things which continually make for hap- 
piness, order and prosperity in the com- 
munity count the public library as one.”— 
Joun Cotton Dana, in report of 
the City Library Association, Springfield, 
Mass. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF 
BOOKS IN A COLLEGE LIBRARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL instruction in college 

is a subject that has aroused much inter- 
esting discussion during the past few years 
—notably the articles by Mr. Dana,’ Mr. 
Bishop,” and Dean K. C. Babcock.’ I fully 
agree, and so far as I know college and 
university librarians generally do, with Mr. 
Dana that training in “book using skill” 
should receive greater emphasis in our col- 
leges, and with Dean Babcock that “every 
new student should be required to take 
some course in which is given practical in- 
struction in the handling of library tools.” 
No doubt it seems to many that, with the 
need apparent and admitted, the remedy is 
a mere matter of detail that can easily be 
arranged. But in reality this is not the 
case; there are two great difficulties which 
stand in the way of a required course in 
bibliography in a large university. In the 
first place the curriculum of a modern uni- 
versity is already greatly overcrowded with 
the constantly increasing number of courses 
in all departments that are offered, and it 
is almost impossible to add to the courses 
that are required of freshmen. Each re- 
quired course on the schedule reduces the 
amount of other work that can be taken, 
and complicates the program under the 
modern system of election from certain 
groups. The present tendency is to reduce 
the required subjects, and usually English 
or Rhetoric is the oniy subject that is re- 
quired of all freshmen. 

In the second place the very size of the 
freshman class in most universities makes 
it impossible for the library staff to offer 
a required course. There would be little 
benefit to the students in giving such a 
course to a large group, and the only suc- 
cessful method would be to take the class 
in small sections, as other departments do. 
This would often mean from 15 to 25 sec- 
tions each week. ‘The average number of 
classes taught each week by professors is 
12 or 15. It can easily be seen that the 
librarian could not assume the burdens of 
this instruction in addition to his regular 
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duties. And most of us have such diffi- 
culty in securing a staft large enough for 
the necessary work that we could not well 
divide these instructional duties among the 
staff. These are the difficulties which | 
have met in planning to make provision 
for training students in the use of book 
and I have had to content myself with a 
one-hour demonstration of the library to 
all freshmen and an elective course for 
those interested. 

The Department of English has always 
been glad to allow me one hour, at the be- 
ginning of the year of each freshman re 
quired course. After experimenting with 
a talk to the class on the use of the library 
and a tour of the library reading room in 
charge of a member of the library staff the 
latter plan seemed to be more successful 
and is the one I finally adopted. It is not 
possible to accomplish great results in one 
hour, but the catalog can be explained, 
Poole and Reader’s guide demonstrated and 
useful hints on the value of atlases, ency- 
clopedias, Who’s who, and various refer- 
ence works can be given. Greater atten- 
tion on the part of the students can be se- 
cured if announcement is made by the Eng- 
lish instructor that the substance of the 
tour will be made the subject of a required 
theme. Or simple problems arranged by 
the librarian can be assigned by the regu- 
lar instructor as “follow up” work to make 
certain that the general facts emphasized 
are understood. One of the great advan- 
tages of such a tour is that it familiarizes 
the student with the reading room and its 
arrangement, and makes him more apt to 
feel free to approach the library assistants 
for help. Such tours are conducted in a 
great many university libraries. This is I 
admit but a poor substitute for what I 
should like to offer freshmen, but as con- 
ditions exist in institutions with which I 
have been connected it is the best that I 
have been able to provide. 

For those sufficiently interested an elec 
tive course open to all students has been 
offered. The drawback to this course is 
that it is not usually elected by those who 
need it most. Several helpful suggestions 
and outlines for a course on the use of the 
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library have been published—for instance 
the manual by Gilbert O. Ward and the 
pamphlet in the Newark American library 
economy series—but emphasis has gener- 
ally been placed on the needs of the normal 
school or high school. In working out a 
course for university students, my object 
was to provide the general instruction most 
necessary on the use of books and library 
tools, to emphasize the cultural value of 
owning books and to supply the most in- 
teresting information in regard to the phys- 
ical side of books. My experience has 
shown me that there are always many stu- 
dents who are interested in books and who 
wish to start a private library, but who 
know very little in regard to the different 
publishers, editions, series, and styles of 
book making. In this course I have en- 
deavored to supply the information that 
would be most interesting and valuable to 
such students, and that would help start 
them aright in the gathering together of a 
private library. 

The general outline of the course I have 
offered is as follows. The work is not, of 
course, always given in the same way, as 
treatment of certain subjects is expanded 
or condensed to suit the requirements of 
each class. Required readings or prob- 
lems are assigned for each lesson. 


I, Object of the course. 
ot to train for librarianship. 

To give a training in the use of books and 
library tools that will enable the student to 
make better use of the university library and 
of the public library. 

To give general information in regard torbooks 
and suggestions in regard to starting a pri- 
vate library. 

To bring the student in touch with the modern 
library movement. 

Need for training in the use of bceoks. 

Books are the chief tools of education. 

This is an age of print. 

Extent of modern hook production, 

Growth of libraries and size of book collections, 

Il. Modern libraries. 
Growth of modern library movement 
Libraries of United States. 
National. Library of Congress—Service to 
country. 
State library system. 
Library commission: extension work—travel- 
ing libraries—study clubs, etc. 
The modern public library. 
Value to community. 
Place in education. 
Special phases—work with schools—chil- 
dren—community extension. 
A. & 
Coéperation—in service to the people—the 
watchword of modern libraries. 
Service of libraries to learning. 
Select and preserve most important of 
world’s literature. 
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Organize books and collection for use of 
scholars. 

Importance to everyone of a knowledge of li 
brary methods. 

LII. Classification of books in a library, 

Object. 

Advantages. 

Kinds of classification. 

Dewey classification. 

Explanation of main features. 

Use of classification in note taking and the 
preservation of clippings, pamphlet material, 
ete. 

Problem 1. Assigned to each student a list of 
call numbers and student to go to shelves 
and find author and title of the book. 

Problem 2. Simple problem of assigning clas- 
sification numbers. 


IV. Catalog. 

Purpose of a library catalog. 

Kinds of catalogs. 

Card catalog 
Advantages 
low to use a card catalog 
Form of cards 

Author 
Title 
Subject 
Biography 
Bibliography 
Criticism 

Depository catalog. 

Library of Congress printed cards and ex- 
lanation of. 

What it is. 

Value to university library. 

Problem 1. On use of card catalog—questions 
to illustrate the various cards end also use 
of depository catalog. 

Problem 2. Simpie problem on making of cat- 
alog cards. 

V-VIIL. Reference works. 

Encyclopedias—dictionaries — atlases — general 
handbooks—works on  biography—history— 
literature, etc. 

Each lesson accompanied by a problem to ib 
lustrate the more important books, 


LX. Veriodical indexes. 
General indexes. 
Poole. 
Reader's guide. 
Magazine subject index. 
Technical indexes. 
Law indexes. 
Medical indexes. 
Problem. 


X. Periodicals. 
Brief study of some of the standard period- 
cals. Modern tendencies. 
Value of book reviews. 
A. L. A. Booklis?. 
Book Review Digest. 


XI.. Government publications. 
Government as a publisher. 
Value and character of U. S. publications. 
How to find out about them. 
How to secure them. 
Use of government publications, 
Problem. 


XII. Bibliography. What it is. Purpose and value 
to students. 
Various kinds—National, subject, complete, se- 
lected, annotated, practical. 


XII. National and trade bibliography. 

Subject bibliography—special study of the bib- 
liography of a special subject, for example 
American history. 

XIV. Suggestions on research work in a library. 
How to run down all available material on a 
subject. How to make a bibliography. 

Problem 1. Make a bibliography or reading list 
of all material in the library on a certain 
subject. 
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Problem 2. Make an annotated bibliography of 
15 titles selected from the complete bibliog- 
graphy prepared. 

XV. The private library. 

For enjoyment, companionship and reading. 
Quality, not size, important. 
Should express personality and 

of owner. 

Relation of reading to choice of library. 

Book plates. 


individuality 


XVI. Makeup of a modern book, 
How to use a book—parts. 
Title page. 
Preface, 
Introduction. 
Contents. 
Footnotes. 
Bibliography. 
Index, etc. 
Physical side. The making of a book. 
Paper. 
Printing, 
Binding. 
How to tell a good book from a bad one. 
Illustrate a cheap, poorly put together 
book and a well-made, serviceable one. 
XVII. Book illustration. Brief description of the 
various processes of book illustration from 
wood engraving to the modern half-tone and 
color plates. An entire lecture accompanied 
by an exhibition of books illustrating the 
processes devoted to this subject. 
XVIII. Choice of books for a private library. 
Publishers—English and American. 
Series. 
Editions. 


Subscriptior sets—books as premiums, etc, 
Purchasing books. 
Summary and review. 


G. Wyenr, 
Librarian, University of Nebraska Library. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
LIBRARY * 


As our library, which is maintained by 
the Library Association and not by the 
town, had the undeserved reputation of a 
library of fiction only, we have tried these 
methods of bringing its practical usefulness 
to the minds of the citizens. 

For three consecutive years the Red 
Cross seals have been sold in the library. 
This year the Civic Club did that work in 
the city. 

We advertise meetings of educational 
value, not only those that are held in Rah- 
way, but in any city or town where we 
think the subscribers would be likely to 
attend. We try to interest them in the 
meetings, but do not sell tickets. 

We circulate copies of the laws of the 
various city departments, and after a lec- 
ture given before one of the women’s clubs 


* Paper read at the bistate conference in Atlantic 


City, March 6, 1914. 
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by Mrs. Julian Heath, we advertised in the 
local paper that we had on the circulation 
desk copies of the state book on weights 
and measures which were free to those who 
cared to have them; if we had time when 
they came for them we gave a short talk 
on the subject. 

Our flower shows, which began a few 
years ago with a rose show, started in the 
following way: A directress of the library 
had the habit of sending some of her beau- 
tiful flowers to the library. They created a 
great deal of admiration, and people wanted 
to know their names and where they could 
be bought, so she was asked to send as many 
kinds of roses as possible, each labeled. It 
was advertised in the papers that roses 
would be shown on this special day, and 
any one having named roses (grown out of 
doors) was requested to send them. These 
roses were arranged in glass jars, each 
variety being kept separate, and all roses 
sent by one person placed near each other 
and marked with the name of the ex- 
hibitor. 

Now a rose bulletin is made by a friend 
of the library announcing that “The an- 
nual rose show will be held in the Public 
Library to-day. Admission free.” The 
bulletin is displayed in the post office. A 
florist of the city judges the roses. There 
are no prizes nor entrance fees for exhib- 
itors. Each year announcement of the 
show is made through the papers. All 
roses are accepted even if no names are 
known. Florists’ catalogs are on the tables 
and pencils and pads are ready for use. 

As a result lists are made of roses to be 
bought by those interested in growing 
roses. People become more friendly and 
strangers come to the library, which gains 
in popularity. The librarians know more 
people, and each show is more successful 
than the last. Each show is written up in 
the local and a county paper. We have 
aster, dahlia, and chrysanthemum shows. 
The dahlia shows always attract the men. 
We take special care that each contributot 
is mentioned in the paper. This year for 
the first time we circulated fruit, flower, 
and seed catalogs. 

Our health officer asked to have the milk 
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report posted in the library, hoping in that 
Way to arouse the women on the subject. 
It has been there since 1909, and not only 
are the women interested, the milkmen 
come in to see their report, and two have 
threatened harm if the report is kept there. 
One milkman had to quit business on ac- 
count of that publicity. As the local papers 
will not print a report or account of the 
milk tests (without an outrageous charge 
for it), the only way the people have of 
finding out the result is by coming or tele- 
phoning to the library. In that way new 
people are brought to the library, and when 
there we try to interest them in using it. 

We so frequently hear of subscribers 
buying tickets to plays they know nothing 
about and finding the play impossible, that 
we were delighted to find the Drama 
League of America through Mr. Eaton’s 
article on “How to get the best plays in your 
town” in the October, 1912, Delineator. 
This solved the problem. A member of 
the staff joined the league, notices were 
sent to the various clubs and theater-going 
people, to the high school, and to a teacher 
who was giving lectures, that the bulletins 
and selected list of plays for amateurs 
were in the library for their use. This has 
been very successful both from their point 
of view and ours. We hope to organize a 
drama study club next winter. 

As we have a, special rate of subscrip- 
tion and special privileges for school teach- 
ers, in September a post card is sent to 
each one, giving information and a cordial 
invitation to use the library; this is most 
useful to the strangers who come to the 
city each year. 

Hearing that the students of the high 
school were starting a school paper, we re- 
quested the editor and business manager 
to call at the library, where a copy of the 
School Arts Magazine was shown them, 
containing an article on the printing and 
make-up of a school paper. Arrangements 
were made to advertise in our school paper. 
In return they gave us unlimited space for 
library notes, so we used articles from the 
Newarker freely, making special lists of 
books on the special instruction given in 
the schools, cooking, manual training, art, 
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etc., giving the magazine as well as the 
books on the subjects. For four dollars 
spent in advertising we hope to clear ten 
dollars through the circulation of books. 

The codperation of the ministers was re- 
quested in buying books for the 200 class, 
each sending a list. A few were chosen 
from each. Of course some tities were 
duplicated, but we found it an excellent 
plan to awaken interest in that department. 
The ministers also called the attention of 
their parishioners to the advantages gained 
by using the library. 

Some women in the city became inter- 
ested in starting a Civic Club. The library 
advertised itself very well at the start by 
borrowing charters and laws of other clubs 
for their use, and secured special books, 
articles and magazines for special commit- 
tees. There is often an opportunity to say, 
“Magazines and books to help this com- 
mittee are in the public library, why not go 
there for help?” The greatest assistance 
was given to the club by the library 
through the courtesy of Miss Askew and 
Senator Hennessy, who sent us, at our re- 
quest, copies of the bill which is now a law 
for the “wider use of the school plant.” 
That law was read at meetings of the 
Civic Club to get the free use of the high 
school auditorium, which had been denied 
to them. After hearing that law a second 
request was made, which was granted with- 
out discussion. As we have two copies of 
that law we circulate one and keep the 
other for reference. The Civic Club seems 
to have this by-word, “Oh! just go to the 
library.” 

Informal talks have been given before a 
few of the clubs, not especially on the li- 
brary or its own work, but rather on the 
city problems, helping them with the Board 
of Health, shade tree commission, special 
subjects taught in the schools, and the mov- 
ing picture shows. The latter became in- 
volved throvgh hearing the subscribers talk 
over the shows at the library. Vaudeville 
was introduced in the shows and they went 
from bad to worse, changing for the worse 
twice a week. Young children, hearing it 
recommended, were going each time. An 
appeal to the owner was of no avail, so 
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three women who had heard about it in the 
library brought it to the attention of the 
ministers’ This was effective, 
for some of the acts were sent back to the 
owner as “too tough,” and the vaudeville 
was discontinued through lack of patron- 
age. Though we hear the vaudeville is 
starting again, the least trouble will bring 
a protest for high license and censorship. 
That was accomplished through the influ- 
ence of the library. 

Our library is taking its place among the 
social forces for good in the city, and we 
trust the sentence, which was beautifully 
written on our cellar floor by the colored 
janitor who does not like us to touch his 
furnace, will apply to us: 

“Blessed is the hand that do no evil.” 

A. W. Lupton, Librarian, 
Public Library, Rahway, N. J. 


association. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 
BRANCHES 

Since last September the New York 
Public Library has opened five new branch 
buildings. Two of them replace buildings 
which had been outgrown, and three are 
new branches created to meet the demands 
of the rapidly growing population in the 
northern part of the city. Of these five 
buildings, two have been selected as being 
typical of the modern city branch library, 
and this number of the JourNaAL contains 
floor plans and views of their exteriors. 
The Washington Heights branch, located 
at 1000 St. Nicholas avenue, was chosen 
as showing the style of building preferred 
for a corner lot, and the one at Fort 
Washington (535 West 179th street), for 
its fitness for a deep and narrow city lot 
in the middle of a block. In the Fort 
Washington branch the adult circulation 
and reference room is on the first floor, 
and the children’s room on the second. 
Club rooms and janitor’s apartment occupy 
the top floor, and an assembly room seat- 
ing 250 people is in the basement. At 
Washington Heights the ground floor is 
given over to the children, the adult cir- 
culation room has the first floor, and the 
teading and reference room the second 
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floor, while the top floor contains two large 
study rooms for 
apartment. The 
together for lecture purposes, 
When the Girls’ Club gave its 
play there month ago room 
was used for a stage and the other for an 
auditorium. The Washi Heights Tax- 
payers’ .\ssociation of 
its meetings in one of the 


clubs and the janitor’s 


study rooms can be thrown 
and will seat 
about 250. 
about a one 
ngton 
about 75 men holds 


study rooms, and 


two boys’ clubs hold regular fortnightly 
meetings. Next winter it is hoped to ar- 
range for a public forum on questions of 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
BRANCH 


the day. The Washington Heights branch 
was built at a cost of $125,000, including 
equipment, from plans by Carrére and 
Hastings, while the Fort Washington 
branch was designed by Messrs. Walter 
Cook and Winthrop A. Welch, and cost 
about $115,000. 


Dr. Johnson says: “Dictionaries are like 


better than none, 
expected to go 


watches; the worst is 
and the best cannot be 


quite true.” 
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TRUST DEED BY ANDREW CARNE-- 
GIE, ESQUIRE, CREATING THE 
CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 

TRUST 

DaTED 3RD OCTOBER, 1913. AND REGISTERED 

IN THE Books OF COUNCIL AND SEs- 
SION, 4TH DECEMBER, 1913 

I, Andrew Carnegie, of New York City, 
and of Skibo, in the County of Sutherland, 
considering that I have for some years past 
distributed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
the revenue of nearly ten million dollars 
(first) for the erection of public libraries 
maintained from the local rates, and 
(second) for aiding the acquisition of or- 
gans by churches of all denominations; my 
reasons for selecting public libraries being 
my belief, as Carlyle has recorded, that 
“the true university of these days is a col- 
jection of books,” and that thus such li- 
braries are entitled to a first place as in- 
struments for the elevation of the masses 
of the people; and in regard to organs, 
because of my own experience that the 
organ is one of the most elevating of 
voices, often causing me to murmur the 
words of Confucius as I listen to its peals, 
“Music, sacred tongue of God, I hear thee 
calling and I come”; and also because of 
the consolation I experience under the in- 
fluence of a maxim of the same Seer— 
“All worship being intended for the true 
God, howsoever addressed, reaches and is 
accepted by him”: 

And now finding it essential to provide 
for the future permanent administration of 
this fund by residents within the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
who are familiar with prevailing conditions 
and are hence better qualified to judge as 
to the utility of the purposes above stated, 
as well as other purposes which may ap- 
pear to them of as much or more impor- 
tance, it being my impression that the de- 
mand for public libraries will grow less as 
cities supply themselves with these indis- 
pensable agencies for the benefit of the 
masses; and that the calls for organs will 
decrease, considering the large number al- 
ready supplied, particularly if it be under- 
stood, as I desire that it may, that only 
such congregations shall receive grants as 
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are in needy circumstances and unable to 
provide organs for themselves: 

And considering that I having been much 
gratified with the highly satisfactory man- 
ner in which the Carnegie Dunfermline 
trustees: have administered the trust com- 
mitted to them by a trust deed, dated 
eighteenth August, Nineteen hundred and 
three, as well as by their administration of 
the Carnegie Hero Fund Trust, committed 
to them by a trust deed, dated seventeenth 
October, Nineteen hundred and eight, and 
being desirous that this additional trust 
should be associated with Dunfermline, en- 
deared to me as my native town, and hal- 
lowed with many precious associations, | 
expressed to these trustees my wish that 
they should undertake the administration 
of its affairs, but with power (in accord- 
ance with their own expressed desire) in 
consideration of the wide area of admin- 
istration, to select other individuals to act 
as additional trustees, along with them- 
selves, as hereinafter provided; with which 
wish they readily agreed to comply, 

Therefore, I hereby undertake, and bind 
and oblige myself, my heirs, executors, and 
successors, forthwith validly to transfer 
and deliver in trust bonds of the United 


States Steel Corporation, of the aggregate 
face value of ten million dollars, bearing 


interest at five annum, to 


and in favor of 


per cent. per 


David Deas Blair, solicitor, Dunferm- 
line. 

James Brown, dyer, Dunfermline. 

The Right Honorable Edward James 
Lord Bruce. 

John Hynd, retired miner, Dunferm- 
line. 

James Currie Macbeth, solicitor, Dun- 
fermline. 

George Mathewson, 
Dunfermline. 

Sir William Robertson, knight, 
fermline. 

John Ross, doctor of laws, Dunferm- 
line. 

Andrew 
line. 

Andrew Reid 
Dunfermline. 


manufacturer, 
Dun- 
Dunferm- 


Scobie, architect, 


Shearer, manufacturer, 
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it. the Reverend Robert Stevenson, 

Dunfermline. 
12. Alan Leonard 

of medicine 

Duniferniline. 
and also to and in 
of the Corporation oi 
three members of the School Board of 
Dunfermline, or other educational author- 
ity of the Burgh for the time being, those 
members of these bodies at present acting 


Smith Tuke, 
and master ot 


bachelor 


surgery, 


members 
Dunfermline, and 


favor of six 


“The Carnegie Duntermline 
Trust,” being hereby nominated as the first 
to act in the trust hereby constituted, and 
who will continue 

rency of their present appointments, and 
thereafter those to act being chosen by the 


as trustees ol 


to act during the cur- 


respective bodies for such periods as they 
may respectively determine in all time com 
ing; the provost of the corporation 
the chairman of the school board ot 
educational authority for the time, 
always of the said six and three members 


and 
other 


it 
being 


respectively, providing always that in the 
failure by the 
to elect members, the other trustecs shall 
have full power to act alone: 

And likewise to and in 
persons as the trustees, who are hereinbe- 
fore personally named, may from time to 
tume assume, or as may be assumed by the 


event of any above bodies 


favor oi such 


those so named or so as- 
sumed, in the manner provided by the law 
of Scotland for the assumption of trustees, 
to act along with themselves, and with the 
other trustees before referred to, it being 
hereby provided that if the persons so as- 
sumed shall be holders of public official 
positions, each of them while holding such 
«a position shall be entitled to act either by 
himself, or to nominate and appoint an 
assessor to act on his behalf, with the 
powers and immunities as if such assessor 
were herein named as a trustee, such as- 


successors ot 


ame 


sessor holding office during the pleasure of 
the trustee by whom he have 
appointed ; 

And the whole body of trustees herein 
named or referred to, or to be 
and the aforesaid assessors shall be desig- 
nated “The United Kingdom 
Trustees,” and are hereinafter named ‘The 
of whom seven members present 


may been 


assumed, 
Carnegie 


Trustees,” 


on 
1 
7° 
: 


at any meeting duly called shall form a 
quorum ; 

And | hereby provide that the income 
from the said bonds, and from such other 
investments as may from time to time be 
held by the trustees, shall be applied by 
them, for the improvement of the well- 
being of the masses of the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by such means as are 
embraced within the meaning of the word 
“charitable,” according to Scotch or Eng- 
lish law, and which the trustees may from 
time to time select as best fitted from age 
to age for securing these purposes, remem- 
bering that new needs are constantly aris- 
ing as the masses advance. 

And I hereby explain that as I have al- 
ready provided for my native town a fund, 
administered under the trust deed first 
above referred to, yielding thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred pounds per annum, 
it is unnecessary that any part of the in- 
come of the trust hereby created be used 
for that town, and the Carnegie Dunferm- 
line trustees will thus be relieved from 
what might be considered an equivocal pos- 
ition, and will take rank with the other 
trustees to be assumed as equally disinter- 
ested and equally desirous to benefit the 
masses of the United Kingdom: 

And I hereby specially provide that my 
trustees shall apply no part of the income 
towards research designed to promote the 
development of implements or munitions of 
war, and I expressly prohibit any part of 
the trust funds from being used in any 
way which could lend countenance to war 
or to warlike preparations: 

And | recommend them to consider the 
propriety of providing, or of aiding in the 
providing of public baths, the success of 


such baths in Dunfermline having been 
very remarkable and having been the 


means of stimulating other cities to fol- 
low that city in its character as a pioneer 
city: 

And I provide that such changes in the 
objects to which the income may be ap- 
plied, may be effected by a majority of 
two-thirds of the trustees present and vot- 
ing at a meeting duly called and in respect 
to which notice has been given of the bus- 
iness proposed to be transacted: 
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And I hereby direct the trustees from 
time to time to appoint an executive com- 
mittee to whom may be deputed the admin- 
istration of the trust, one half of the mem- 
bers to be chosen from among the persons 
assumed to act as trustees who not 
members of the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust, or the assessors appointed by them, 
and the other half to be from 
among the trustees who are members of 
the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust: 

And I further empower the trustees to 
appoint such officers as they may think re- 
quired for the conduct of the business of 
the trust, at such salaries, and under such 
conditions as they think proper; and to 
provide suitable offices, by leasing, pur- 
chasing, or, after a few years, building the 
same, care being taken in erecting a build- 
ing that it shall be fire-proof, and plain, 
solid and stately: 

And I hereby confer on the trustees all 
the powers and immunities conferred upon 
trustees under the various trusts (Scot- 
land) acts, and without prejudice to this 
generality, the following powers and im- 
munities, namely—power to uplift and 
realize the said bonds, and the principal 
sums therein contained, and the interest 
thereof, to grant discharges or receipts 
therefor, to sell the said bonds either by 
public roup or private bargain, at such 
prices and on such terms as they may deem 
reasonable, to assign or transfer the same, 
to sue for payment of the principal sums 
or interest, either in or out of the United 
Kingdom, to invest the sums which from 
time to time may be received from the said 
bonds, on such securities, as they in their 
discretion may select, and to alter or vary 
the investments from time to time as they 
may think proper; all which investments 
may be taken in the names of the chair- 
man and secretary of the trust and their 
successors in office for the time being, 

With power also to form a reserve fund 
from the income of the trust investments, 
which may at any time be used for any of 
the trust purposes. 

And I hereby expressly provide and de- 
clare that the trustees shall not to any 
extent, or in any way be responsible for 
the safety of the said bonds or securities, 


are 


chosen 
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or for any depreciation in the value of the 
said bonds or securities, or for the honesty 
or solvency oi those to whom the same may 
be entrusted, relying as I do on the belief 
that the trustees herein appointed or to be 
assumed shall act honorably ; 

And | empower the trustees to receive 
and administer any other funds or property 
which may be donated or bequeathed to 
them for similar purposes to the purposes 
of this trust; 

And I also empower them to frame stand- 
ing orders for regulating the carrying on 
of the business of the trust and procedure 
at meetings, including the appointment of 
a chairman, who shall have a casting as 
well as a deliberative vote; and to make 
such arrangements and lay down from time 
to time such rules as to the signature of 
deeds, transfers, agreements, cheques, re- 
ceipts and other writings, as they may con- 
sider desirable in order to secure the due 
and safe transaction of the business of the 
trust; 

And I provide and declare that the 
traveling and personal expenses which the 
trustees or their may incur in 
attending meetings or otherwise in carry- 
ing out the business of the trust shall be 
paid from the trust income; 

And I appoint that the accounts of the 
trustees shall annually be audited by an 
auditor to be appointed on their application 
by the Sheriff of the County of Fife, and 
that an abstract of the accounts, as audited, 
shall be inserted in one or more newspapers 
published in each of the cities of London, 
Dublin and Edinburgh, and also that a 
report of their proceedings be printed and 
widely distributed; and I consent to the 
registration hereof in the Books of Council 
and Session for preservation; in witness 
whereof I have subscribed these presents 

at Skibo Castle, on the third day of 
October Nineteen hundred and _ thirteen, 
before these Louise Whitfield 
Carnegie, my wife, Margaret Carnegie, my 
daughter, and Estelle Whitfield, my sister- 
in-law. 


assessors 


witnesses, 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Louise Whitfield Carnegie, Witness. 
Margaret Carnegie, Witness. 
Estelle Whitfield, Witness. 
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THE LIBRARY WORK THAT THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL OUGHT TO DO * 

More than any other type of school, the 
training school for teachers should 
cate the library spirit. 


teachers to have more 


incul- 
lf we can train our 
than a 
or passive use for books, we may then ex- 


mechanical 


pect boys and girls in school years and men 
and women in after years to value books 
rightly. The library 
technical details, more than expertness in 
the use of books. It is enthusiasm for 
books, interest in thinking, knowledge of 
life, and willingness to serve. 
school library should be an 
tional force. 

Teachers should use books naturally and 
with confidence. The library in the teach- 
ers’ training school should be so equipped 
and conducted as to make this use and con 
fidence not only possible but habitual. The 
worth of a book is in its use. 
of a library is not that a man shall sit with 
his nose in a book, but that by means of a 
book he shall become better informed, en- 
larged in spirit, strengthened in life. 

The field of the normal school library 1s 
the whole world of ideas. Its 
are not books but 
charts, lantern slides, all visualizing 
A teachers’ library should 
willingly tell where to buy bubble fountains 


spirit 1s more than 


The normal 


active educa- 


The purpose 


materials 
alone, picture S, maps, 
aids. 
as readily and 
or the best drawing supplies as to furnish 
material about Pestalozzi. It should ren- 
der such informational service as readily 
without the school as within. 

All the details of advisable organization 
and equipment for an 
school library cannot 


effective normal 


here be given. ! 
mention what I would be inclined to con 
sider the essentials: 

First, a librarian alive to the educational 
possibilities of his work, tactful in handling 
people, able to cope in general scholarship 
with any and all members of the faculty, in- 
formed and sensible as to modern library 
methods, a leader. Such a librarian is wor- 
thy of recognition as a head of a depart- 
ment, with corresponding salary, and he 
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should not serve under any other condi- 
tions. 

Second, enough skilled help. 
sistants in a well-conducted library perform 
more brain work in a day than a teacher 
does. The skill with which students are 
brought into contact with books and ideas 
is all-important. The worth of a library is 
in the way it is used. 

Third, give the library and the librarian 
a chance to exercise initiative. Make a 
definite apportionment of funds to the li- 
brary, and allow the librarian large latitude 
in formulating the policy of expenditure. 
The actual amount viven the library is not 
so important as that the library shall be al- 
lowed to work out its place. However, not 
.even a librarian can make bricks of straw. 

Fourth, let the student body and the 
teaching staff expect from the library ac- 
curate, prompt, and sympathetic help on 
any kind of topic, at any time. 

It will be seen that the writer would em- 
phasize personality in the library, as in all 
teaching. First a forceful librarian, then 
sufficient trained help possessed of the 
teacher attitude, then some freedom of pol- 
icy—and then expect results. 

As rapidly as need arises and funds per- 
mit, I would favor the organization of the 
following departments of library service: 

1. Reference. This department will co- 
operate with professors and students in all 
phases of bibliographic work, from simplest 
topics to advanced research. It will be up- 
to-date in equipment, an essential being ver- 
tical files for clippings, bibliographies, pic- 
tures, and ephemeral material, which is 
most useful while it is fresh. The sort of 
library here in mind will keep it fresh. The 
reference librarian will coéperate closely 
with departments of instruction in prepar- 
ing and making accessible material for stu- 
dent use. This will be done partially by 
frequent visits to classrooms by the ref- 
erence librarian. The library will thus take 
up instruction, so far as it is related to 
library resources, right at the point where 
the teacher leaves it. The reference libra- 


Library as- 


rian performing such service will be ac- 
corded faculty rank. 
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2. Children’s department. This division 
of the library’s teaching work will have a 
room of its own, easily accessible to the 
children of the training school, and pleas- 
antly furnished. A trained teacher-libra- 
rian will be in charge. The department will 
be conducted particularly as the library lab- 
oratory for critic teachers, practice teach- 
ers, and students who feel the need of 
knowing children’s books and school library 
methods—and all teachers need that. 
Classes from the training school will come 
frequently to the children’s department for 
illustrative material or for class study of 
many books. The children’s department 
will have a system of classroom libraries, 
changed at need, in the training school 
rooms. This department will have a liberal 
equipment of illustrative material—pic- 
tures, duplicate copies of poems, post cards, 
lantern slides, drawing models, Edison 
school kinetoscope and film, post card pro- 
jector. It will be a model library for a 
school, both a teachers’ laboratory and a 
standing object lesson. 

3. High school department. In any nor- 
mal school having a model high school or a 
high school department of importance, the 
library should provide special high school 
service. The adolescent requires adaptation 
of library method. The high school depart- 
ment, for example, will take up vocational 
guidance work in close coéperation with 
the department of instruction in English. 
The development of high school libraries 
everywhere will be immeasurably stimu- 
lated by a practicai working high school li- 
brary in every normal school. The possi- 
bilities are boundless, almost. 

4. Extension. Extra-mural loans are a 
iegitimate part of the normal school li- 
brary’s educational service. Loan collec- 
tions on special subjects, adapted to the 
state texts, can be used effectively as a 
stimulus to schools to form their own libra- 
ries. Clippings, pamphlets, debate and es- 
say material, suggestions for special cele- 
brations and amateur dramatics, will be 
useful and greatly appreciated. Even du- 
plicate collections of post cards, pictures, 
lantern slides, and kinetoscope films might 
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be loaned. As well serve teachers in the 
work as in the making. 

5. Teaching of library use, school library 
organization, and children’s literature. This 
is a fundamental of fundamentals in teacher- 
training. Every student should be taught 
to use his school library, should learn how 
to instruct boys and girls in the ready and 
confident use of books and libraries, should 
learn the essentials of school library or- 
ganization and use (not necessarily techni- 
cal and complex, but enough system to pre- 
serve the school library and to obtain in- 
terest in its use), and should learn to know 
the books which boys and girls ought to 
love. This instruction is of sufficient im- 
portance and amount to justify the em- 
ployment of a special teacher or professor 
of library science. If the librarian is to 
give this instruction, please count the time 
and strength required, and remember that 
executive duties and teaching work some- 
times interfere with each other. 

When all teachers know how to use 
books, and all schools have libraries, all 
educational work will have become more 
effective in producing strength and indi- 
viduality and unselfishness of character. 
H. Kerr. 


A SHORT AND EASY METHOD 
WITH PAMPHLETS 


Have a card-catalog case for pamphlets 
as they come in. Let the cards herein be 
the accession list of all pamphlets, each 
one of which will be dated for time of ac- 
cession in addition to date of imprint. Ar- 
range them alphabetically under authors in 
the catalog, but chronologically in the 
pamphlet-boxes. Put on each box the date 
of imprint; in case of many pamphlets for 
one year, number the boxes by integers for 
that year. Then, as judgment, demands of 
readers, or time and money permit, take 
important ones out of these provisional 
boxes and either catalog them as books or 
keep them in boxes classified by subject. 

In the ordinary library, this arrange- 
ment is only for individual pamphlets; se- 
rials must be treated separately, though if 
time forbade it would be advantageous to 
have serials under their dates. In such an 
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arrangement all the magazines of one 
month or year would come together, and 
could be separated and bound up at con- 
venience. Indeed, in an historical library 
it would be to the student’s advantage to 
have all the serials for one year perma- 
nently together. Such an arrangement 
would be of immense value to the histo- 
rian. 

The economy of the chronological meth- 
od lies in the fact that the classification 
mark is already provided, viz., the date. 

For undated matter, any expert can ap- 
proximately date most things, and arrange- 
ment by decades might do for such. Fail- 
ing an expert, the librarian of a small li- 
brary could easily arrange undated matter 
alphabetically. 

In dealing with pamphlets, economy of 
the librarian’s time is a leading considera- 
tion. The demand for the average pam- 
phlet is not urgent enough to justify the 
enormous expenditure of time required by 
the same careful cataloging and classifica- 
tion bestowed on books. Then again there 
is the time consumed in collation. To put 
aside a pamphlet as a duplicate upon mere 
memory or even by collation of title with 
the card catalog is dangerous: the library’s 
extant copy may be soiled, torn or minus a 
frontispiece, etc., and nothing short of col- 
lation with the pamphlet itself will do. 
This takes time. Indeed it is easier to re- 
catalog a pamphlet and file it away than to 
collate it. Collation is especially tedious 
when pamphlets are elaborately classified. 
Take a bundle of a dozen pamphlets to 
collate, and one must carefully note the 
classification marks for each (often neces- 
sitating more time consumed by consulting 
the catalog), and then take each one to the 
place in the library occupied by its dupli- 
cate, or, conversely, bring each one to the 
room where the bundle is. 

It is therefore an economy to catalog 
duplicates rather than spend time in colla- 
tion. The catalog can be periodically gone 
through for duplicates. When these are 
in different classes, leave them where they 
are, for the library is thereby enriched. 

For example, a Valley Forge article may 
be appropriately duplicated under Chester 
Co., Pa., and Revolutionary incidents. But 
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when duplicates are in the same class they 
are easily collated and one of them thrown 
out. Consequently a single class for all 
pamphlets is a great desideratum. There 
are two available: 

1. The alphabetical; 

2. The chronological. 

No. 1 is probably the more convenient 
for general libraries, but No. 2 for histor- 
ical ones. In the library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania we have a class 
of political pamphlets arranged by years, 
from the Revolution to the Civil War, and 
it would be well to extend this principle 
much further. Thus the pamphlets at- 
tached to states and cities should certainly 
be chronologically arranged. 

It takes a specialist to classify pamphlets 
accurately by subject, whereas any child 
can arrange them chronologically. Conse- 
quently much valuable matter lies in our 
ivraries unused and is often destroyed as 
a burden, when it could so easily be made 
available to students. 

Abert J. EpMunps. 


A MODIFICATION OF THE DEWEY 
CLASSIFICATION 


Tue changes made in the Dewey classifi- 
cation as used by the Somerville Library 
were explained by Mrs. Coe, of the Somer- 
ville Public Library staff, at the meeting of 
the Massachusetts Library Club, Jan. 22. 
The circumstances under which Mrs. Coe 
works are these: she need consider only 
the Book room collection, limited to 45,000 
volumes; her aim must be to keep this an 
up-to-date working collection, to retire su- 
perseded books as fast as better ones or 
more recent editions are added, to lean on 
the great libraries of Boston and Cam- 
bridge for the historic background, special 
collections or needs of the special student; 
her classification, therefore, can be broad, 
supplemented by specified subject headings 
in the card catalog. This is the scheme in 
part: 

016 omit, and place subject bibliographies 
at the end of the subject, using 2 in the 
Cutter number, ¢.g., 821ZS means bibliog- 
raphy or criticism of poetry. 

Do not classify magazines, but arrange 
in one alphabet by title. 
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190 omit subdivisions and alphabet by 
philosophers. 

378.4-98 arrange college catalogs, etc., 
alphabetically. 

400 lean towards 800 whenever possible. 

621.3 let this attract all applications of 
electricity, leaving theory to 537. 

800-809 as follows: 

808 composition, rhetoric and criticisin of 
the art of writing. 

808.1 the writing of poetry. 

808.2 the writing of drama. 

808.3 see 823. 

808.4 see 808. 

808.5 debates and debating, omit 374.24. 

808.6 the art of letter writing, with ex- 
amples, ¢.g., Lucas’ “Gentlest art.” 

808.8 in reference books, quotations; in 
circulating books, collections of English and 
American poetry and prose, abandoning for 
this 810.8, 820.8 and 821.8, also transiations 
in 870.8, 880.8, etc. Books of quotations 
in or from any language become reference 
808.8. 

809 History of literature in general. 

809.1 History of poetry. 

809.2 History of drama, ete. 

809.3 omit, see 823. 

810.2 Compends. 

810.3 Dictionaries. 

810.9 History of American literature. 

820.9 History of English literature. 

821 English and American poetry in one 
alphabet. 

21Z History and criticism of English 
and American poetry. 

821Z Bibliographies of English and 
American poetry. 

821.1 Early ballads, anonymous. Place 
modern ballads with 821 and collections of 
modern ballads in 808.8. 

822 Drama—English and American. 

822.3 Shakespeare—A, special classifica- 
tion. 

823 History and criticism of fiction. 

823Z Dictionary of fiction, authors, fic- 
tion bibliography, etc., with Z. 

824 English and American prose. Let 
this attract all essays not better classified 
by subject, all books from 826 not better 
placed in biography, all books from &28. 

825 English and American oratory. 


) 
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826 Abandon for 824 or Individual biog- 
raphy. 

827 English and American humor. 

828 Abandon for &24. 

829 Anglo-Saxon literature. 

831 German poetry. 

831Z German poetry, history and criti- 
cism. 

833 German fiction. 

833Z German fiction, history and criti- 
cism, etc. 

870 Latin literature, omit subdivisions, 
and alphabet by author or written about, 
i.e., all by Virgil and about him under 
870V, etc. 

880 Greek literature, ditto. 


ILISTORY 


go00-g09 use— 

gio and decimal points—use. 

gi1 Historical geography and atlases. 

gi12 General maps-atlases. 

g12.3 All other atlases Cutter by subject, 
i.e., M4ic Atlas of Mass. by Crain. 

913-919 omit. See history numbers. 

920 omit. Use instead— 

g Individual biography Cutter by person 
written about. 

g2 Reference collective biography—Biog- 
raphy dictionaries. But abandon 920 for 
all circulating Collective biography and 
classify each collection under its subject, as 
biography of inventors, 608 Invention, etc. 

g29 Ref. Heraldry. 

929.6 Ref. Flags. 

930-999 History and travel classified to- 
gether in all countries where the amount of 
history does not justify a chronologic sub- 
division. In such countries as, te., Eng- 
land, it is treated as follows: 

942 General histories of England. 

942.01 Anglo-Saxon. 

942.02 Norman, etc., to 

942.08 Here include history of the period 
and travel written during this period. This 
will practically give all travel in the last 
period of English history. 


Use geographic subdivisions for all local 
history and travel by countries or cities, 
i1.¢., 942.1 London, Let this attract all 
books on London. 
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Mrs. Coe’s description of the changes she 
had made was followed by a good deal of 


general discussion. A great many ques- 
tions were asked and many suggestions of- 
fered concerning the practical working out 


of details. 

Miss Abbott, of Brookline, told in what 
respects the usaye of that library diifered 
from or agreed with that outlined by Mrs. 
Coe. 

Miss Brown, organizer for the Massa- 
chusetts Library Commission, endorsed the 
scheme as simplifying classification. Books 
should fall naturally into a group, rather 
than be forced into a logical division of a 
subject. 

Mr. Davis, librarian of the Waltham L1i- 
brary, would advocate trying the simpler 
system, if means were available. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN FREE LIBRARY 
IN ST. PETERSBURG 

THERE are very few free libraries in 
Russia, and their daily life is still almost 
unknown. In the third number of the 1913 
issue of Bibliotekar, the Russian library 
periodical, A. Pyeshekhonova has an ar- 
ticle entitled “From the life of a free li- 
brary.” 

This particular library, the library of 
the Ligovski People’s House, in St. Peters- 
burg, has been in existence fifteen years 
and is actually free to all. It gives out 
books for home reading to everybody 
without requiring either deposit or refer- 
ences, 

The library was opened in 1898 in the 
time of the restricted catalogs of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction. Up to that 
time any one wishing to buy books for a 
library was obliged to present to the super- 
visor two copies of the list of books recom- 
mended for the library with dates and 
numbers of the approval of the scientific 
committee of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. It was a matter of common oc- 
currence that a book, sometimes a book for 
children, approved by the scientific com- 
mittee, would be rejected by the super- 
visor of the public libraries, and then it 
was impossible to get the book for circula- 
tion. It can be easily understood how dif- 
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ficult it was to organize and conduct a 
library when no catalogs or indexes were 
in existence. 

The necessity of having a free library 
became more pronounced when free even- 
ing and Sunday lectures were established. 
At first the general call was for “trashy” 
books, which the readers were used to and 
which they could not get in the library, to 
their great disappointment. Gradually the 
readers began to call for books on history, 
natural science, philosophy and applied 
science. Russian classics also became pop- 
ular, with Tolstoi in first place; then Tur- 
genev and Pushkin. In 1905 [the time of 
the Russian Revolution] the general call 
was for books on the French Revolution; 
in 1910 [when Tolstoi died] books by Tol- 
stoi were widely read. 

The following figures are a good illus- 
tration of the activity of this library. The 
library was opened with 445 volumes; up 
to June 1, 1913, it had 7ooo volumes. In 
the first year it had 130 readers; in 1912- 
1913 it had 3000. The number of books in 
circulation for the first year was 3648; 
during 1912-1913 it grew to 40,000. Such 
increase of readers can be explained by the 


entirely free access to the library. 

In order that the book may find its way 
to the reader more easily, the library com- 
piles catalogs and exhibits covers of books, 
which can teil more to the readers than 


the catalog. On some special occasions 
portraits of writers, or of men of prom- 
inence, are exhibited with a proper list of 
books. 

The special problem the library faces is 
the selection of good books. Although it 
has the advice of specialists on some sub- 
jects, yet their views are often one-sided; 
on the other hand, to follow the wishes of 
the readers in buying books is often dan- 
gerous. The best solution the library finds 
is in the issue of a “normal catalog,” which 
will be a great benefit to the public libra- 
ries. This idea was approved by the li- 
brary convention in I9gIT. 

In 1905 a children’s library, almost the 
first in Russia, was opened on the same 
basis as the library for adults. The result 
was very satisfactory. In the year 1912, 
1400 children used the library. When the 
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number wishing to draw books becomes too 
great about the charging desk, they are 
seated at long tables near by and a book 
is given to each to help them pass the time 
of waiting. Sometimes groups are led to 
an adjoining room, where an attendant 
reads to them, but story hours as con- 
ducted in America are still unknown. 


CONNECTICUT STATE LIBRARY 
AND SUPREME COURT BUILD- 
ING, HARTFORD 


Tuis building, the cornerstone of which 
was laid May 25, 1909, with proper cere- 
monies, in which the state officers, members 
of the General Assembly, heads of state de- 
partments, and the various Masonic bodies 
of the state participated, was turned over 
to the state by the Building Commission on 
Feb. 10, 1914. <A brief description of the 
exercises, accompanied by exterior and in- 
terior views, was printed in the Lrsrary 
JOURNAL for March. 

The building is of granite, an adaptation 
of the Italian renaissance style of architec- 
ture, fire-proof throughout, and is a com- 
panion building to the beautiful Capitol 
just across the lawn. It is T-shaped, with 
a frontage of 294 ft. 8 in. on Capitol ave- 
nue and a north to south depth of 137 it. 
6 in. The east and west wings of the T 
are each 106 ft. 8 in. long and 84 ft. 3 in. 
wide. The stem of the T or south wing is 
60 ft. wide and 76 ft. 6 in. long. The main 
entrance has been placed go ft. back from 
the curb; entrances are also on ground 
floor at east and west ends. 

The building is divided into three main 
floors, with a basement under the central 
portion which accommodates the entire 
heating and ventilating machinery, and 
from which starts the proposed subway to 
the Capitol. The boilers for heating are 
located in a separate building. The ground 
floor is on the level of the street curb. The 
main floor, upon which is located the main 
reading room of the State Library, Memo- 
rial Hall, and Supreme Court room, is four- 
teen feet above the ground floor, and is 
reached from Capitol avenue by granite 
steps. This is a large room with barrel 
vaulted ceiling, which is carried by mas- 
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sive columns and pilasters executed in 
marble of buff color. Located at the east 
end of this central hall, and opening from 
it is the main reading room of the State 
Library; on the west end is the Supreme 
Court room and its several departments, 
while adjoining on the south opposite the 
main entrance is the Memorial Hall. Pro- 
vision has been made in this hall for por- 
traits of the governors, Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington, and display of the Old Char- 
ter; it occupies the stem of the T and is 
st ft. wide, 85 ft. long and 35 ft. high, am- 
ply lighted by means of an artistic sky- 
light. 

The Supreme Court room, 43 ft. wide, 56 
ft. long and 35 ft. high, is conveniently 
located with reference to the offices of the 
several officers of the court and the studies 
of the several associate justices, all of 
which are provided with the most modern 
equipment. 

The library reading room, located in the 
east wing, is 43 ft. wide, 90 ft. long and 
35 ft. high, and lighted by six large win- 
dows facing north. Along the south side 
of this room is placed a two-story steel 
stack with open shelves for the law library 
and general works of reference. ‘The bal- 
ance of the floor will be occupied by the 
special study and reference tables and cat- 
alog cases. Located near this main read- 
ing room is the librarian’s office, the main 
stack room, the study and dictation rooms, 
vaults for archives, records, valuable pa- 
pers and collections, the newspaper room 
and rooms for cataloging, repairing, pack- 
ing and storing. 

The building is equipped with three auto- 
matic passenger and service elevators, a 
modern heating and ventilating plant, and 
should meet the needs of the state as the 
home of its Supreme Court and State Li- 
brary for generations. The large number 
of gifts of special collections already re- 
ceived from individuals and societies are 
evidences that the facilities offered are 
appreciated. 

The cost of the site was $136,515.69, and 
the building, when completed and fur- 
nished, cost $1,287,631.81, making the total 
cost $1,424,147.50. 
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The members of the commission in 
charge of the construction of the building 
were: Morgan G. Bulkeley, Hartford; H. 
Wales Lines, Meriden; W. O. Burr, Hart- 
fori; Charles C. Cook, West Hartford; 
L. W. Robinson, New Haven; ex-officio, 
Thomas D. Bradstreet, Thomaston, and in 
1913-14, Daniel P. Dunn GS 


OPENING OF NEW BUILDING AT 
NEW ROCHELLE 

Tue new library building at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., was opened to the public for 
inspection Saturday, May 9, both after- 
noon and evening, and on May 10 from 2 
to 6 p.m. Circulation of books from the 
new building began May ii. The old 
building was closed two weeks before, 
when moving of the books began, and 
patrons, especially the children, were en- 
couraged to take an added number of vol- 
umes to tide them over the interval. 

There were no formal exercises in con- 
nection with the opening, but several ex- 
hibitions were on display. The Garden 
Club had its spring exhibition of flowers, 
both cultivated and wild, in the adult cir- 
culation and reference rooms. On the bal- 
ustrades around the staircase several beau- 
tiful oriental rugs were shown, and in the 
upper hall the Huguenot Association of 
New Rochelle had an interesting collection 
of relics associated with the early history 
of the town. 

In the exhibition room some thirty or 
forty local artists, many of them very weil 
known, had their first exhibition. Herg- 
tofore there has heen no suitable gallery 
in New Rochelle for holding such an ex- 
hibit, and the suggestion of having it in 
connection with the opening of the library 
met with cordial codperation. Among the 
pictures shown was a large canvas, “The 
snow trail,” by the late Frederic Reming- 
ton, and other well-known exhibitors were 
FE. W. Kemble, Charles M. Relyea, Orson 
Lowell, M. H. Lowell, J. P. Leyendecker, 
Frank X. Leyendecker, C. Coles Phillips, 
Fred Dana Marsh, A.N.A., G. Glenn New- 
ell, A.A.A., Lucius W. Hitchcock, Alta 
West Salisbury, Charles H. Wright, Lydia 
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Field Emmet, and H. B. Stanton. The pic- 
tures overflowed into the children’s room, 
and were the center of a great deal of 
interest. 

The building, which was designed by 
Albert Randolph Ross, of New York 
City, comprises two stories and a base- 
ment. The first floor, three feet above 
grade, contains a delivery room directly 
accessible from the main entrance; a 
children’s room at the right, provided 
vith an independent exterior entrance, and 
a general reading room with connecting 
librarian’s and cataloger’s rooms. Back of 
the delivery room is placed the book stack 
with public entrance and exit and the main 
stairway to the second floor. A unique 
feature of the delivery room is the division 
of the delivery counter and stack entrance, 
books being received at the right and 
charged at the left counter, the stairway 
being on the central axis lighted from 
above. The stack room capacity at eight 
volumes per foot is 72,440 volumes. 

The usual provisions for heating, staff 
rest room, public toilets, storage, first stack 
story, ete., are placed in the basement. On 
the second floor are a continuation of the 
stack room, a reception room, exhibition 
room and reference room. 

The architectural design throughout is 
based upon a rather free adaptation of the 
Georgian period. The materials of the ex- 
terior are white marble, light colored brick 
and mat-glazed terra cotta, with a sparing 
use of color. With the exception of the 
doors and windows, the building is fire- 
proof. The book stacks are of steel, and 
the fixed and movable furniture are of oak 
stained and finished to harmonize with the 
general color treatment of the walls, ceil- 
ings and floors. The floors of the reading 
rooms are laid in cork tiles, and the de- 
livery and reception room above in buff 
quarry tile. 

The building is heated by steam, wired 
and piped for electric and gas lighting, and 
provision is made for master clock and 
vacuum cleaning systems. 

The general contract was made for 
$56,807; the steel stack, $11,241; and the 
wood furniture, $7466.90. 


NEW YORK’S MUNICIPAL REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 

Tue Municipal Reference branch of the 
New York Public Library has been moved 
from its former quarters in the finance de- 
partment offices to its permanent home in 
the new municipal building, where it occu- 
pies a large room on the fifth floor. Per- 
manent stacks are not yet inst it 
their arrangement is planned, and they will 
be so located that later a mezzanine gal- 
lery can be put in when extra shelf room 
is needed. The library is only a little over 
a year old, and in gathering material dur- 
ing this time particular attention has been 
paid to collecting the records and reports 
of New York City, not only recent ones, 
but those of earlier dates, until now a very 
complete file, enabling the worker to do 
valuable research work in local municipal 
history, is the result. From now on more 
attention will be paid to supplementing the 
material already on hand relating to New 
York state and the leading cities of this 
country and abroad. Mr. Campbell, the 
new librarian, is anxious to build up a li- 
brary that will not only be of use to the 
men actually engaged in carrying on the 
work of the city departments, but to which 
any voter interested in municipal affairs 
(as every voter should be) will fee! free 
to apply for information along the special 
lines of his interests. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON 


In a letter to the New York F>rening 
Post of May 7, George William Harris, of 
Cornell University, writes as follows con- 
cerning the Bibliographical Socie‘y of 
London: 

“The action taken by the Biblio craph- 
ical Society of London at the annua! meet- 
ing in January will be welcome news to 
American libraries and collectors. | ollow- 
ing the suggestion of the Hon. Secretary, 
A. W. Pollard, that (to commemorate the 
Society’s coming of age) the membership 
roll, which was fixed at 300 in 1894, might 
be reopened for a few months, it was 


unanimously voted that, during the year 
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1914, the council be empowered to elect 
members irrespective of the number al- 
ready on the roll, and that the rule restrict- 
ing the roll of English and American mem- 
bers of the Society to 300 be for this pe- 
riod suspended. 

“A rare opportunity is thus given to 
those who have hitherto been unable to 
obtain the publications of the Society, 
which are distributed only to members. 

* 

“For the year 1914 it is proposed to issue 
Volume XII of the Transactions, which, 
in addition to the papers read in the last 
two sessions, will contain ‘Notes on bib- 
liographical evidence for literary students 
and editors,’ by R. B. McKerrow; a volume 
containing Gordon Duff's ‘Catalogue of 
English incunabula’; and, if funds permit, 
Gray and Palmer's ‘Abstracts of wills of 
Cambridge stationers.’ Since its founda- 
tion, the Society has been able to spend 
very nearly its whole income from sub- 
scriptions on paper and prints, its other 
expenses being defrayed from entrance 
fees, sales of publications to new members, 
and the interest on invested life-subscrip- 
tions; and, without any solicitation on the 
part of the Society, it has recently received 
a grant of £100 from the treasury, mainly 
to help the publication of Mr. Duff’s book. 
A fuller statement of the objects of the 
Society, with a list of the books it has 
printed, can be obtained from either of the 
Hon. Secretaries (A. W. Pollard, 40 Mur- 
ray Road, Wimbledom, London, S. W., or 
R. B. McKerrow, 4 Phoenix Lodge Man- 
sions, Brook Green, London, W.), to whom 
also names of candidates may be sent. The 
Hon. Secretary for America is E. D. North, 
4 East 39th street, New York.” 


A newspaper can set a nation’s focus for 
a morning, adjusting it one way or the 
other. A President can set the focus for 
four years. But only a book can set the 
focus for a nation’s next hundred years so 
that it can act intelligently and steadfastly 
on its main line from week to week and 
morning to morning.—GeraLp STANLEY 
Lee, in “Crowds.” 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GIFTS—APRIL, 1914 


ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 


Andrews, North Carolina........ $5,000 
Bridgeport, Connecticut (2 branch 

Burlington, Washington.......... 5,000 
Coatesville Town and Clay Town- 

8,0c0 
6,000 
Fitzgerald, Georgia.............. 12,500 
Florence, South Carolina........ 10,000 
Huntsville, Missouri............. 8,000 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana.......... 8,000 


Park County (Cody), Wyoming.. 15,000 
Perinton School District No. 9 


(Fairport), New York......... 11,000 
Rockville Town and Adams Town- 

Stambaugh Township, Michigan.. 12,500 
8,000 

$179,000 

ORIGINAL GIFTS, CANADA 
$5,000 
Tavistock, Ontario.............. 7,500 
$12,500 


LIBRARY TRAINING COURSES IN 
MICHIGAN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


In the answers to a recent questionnaire 
sent to state and county school superin- 
tendents, the training of teachers to secure 
effective use of rural school libraries was 
mentioned oftener than any other need. 

“To correct this condition is the present 
object of the Michigan State Library in 
cooperation with the board of library com- 
missioners,” said Mrs. Mary G. Spencer, the 
State librarian in a recent address. “With 
this idea in mind a representative is being 
sent from the state library to the county 
normal schools in this state, now number- 
ing 45, for the purpose of giving a short 
course in library instruction to the young 
men and women who, in these county 
normals, are preparing themselves for 
teaching in the rural schools. These 
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courses are being received with great in- 
terest and enthusiasm by the students and 
school officers and will surely result in a 
larger appreciation of the rural school li- 
brary. 

“ The general course of instruction is the 
organization and administration of rural 
school libraries, library aids, book selection 
and buying, with special attention to pic- 
ture and reference books; instruction in 
the use of catalogs and reference books. 
Conferences were held with high school 
and other teachers as to increasing the 
usefulness of books in the school libraries. 

“A complete equipment of books and li- 
brary tools is furnished for the use of 
the students by the state library. Besides 
the instruction to the normal classes, 
which numbered from 15 to 25, lectures 
were given to the junior and senior high 
school pupils and teachers with practical 
demonstrations as to the use of books. 

“These library courses have already 
been given in several county normal 
schools and it is planned to carry on the 
work until the close of the school year. 

“While the technical care of a small 
library is important the greatest benefit to 
be derived from these courses is the fact 
that it will awaken in the minds of the 
prospective rural school teachers the ne- 
cessity of proper organization of even the 
smallest library that may come under their 
care. The organized activities of the 
present day are revolutionizing educational 
systems; industrial education, consolidation 
of rural schools and other kindred move- 
ments are changing the whole course of 
mental training; but underneath all these 
movements lies the rural school library, 
the most important of all factors in the 
mental life of the child, that life which 
lies at the bottom of the whole social 
structure. 

“The courses in library training in the 
county normals supplement the work 
which has for several years been done in 
two normal schools, the Ferris Institute 
and last year at Bay View in connection 
with the Bay View Assembly. 

The constitution of 1907 provided for 
the expenditure of the penal fine money 
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for books only and the act of 1:91: 

vided for the purchase of books for 

school and township libraries from a pre- 
ferred list to be made by the superintend- 
ent of public instruction and the state li- 
brarian; this list is now being prepared 
and will soon be in the hands of the school 
officers. With these provisions there can 
be no doubt of the future excellence of the 
rural school libraries of this state and the 
educational value of the training of the 
rural school teachers will be a most impor- 
tant factor in the uplift of these libraries.” 


“A public library is the most enduring 
of memorials, the trustiest monument for 
the preservation of an event or a name or 
an affection; for it, and it only, is re- 
spected by wars and revolutions, and sur- 
vives them.”—Mark Twatn, in a letter to 
the officers of the Millicent Library, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 


Library Organt3ations 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Colorado Library Association met at 
Greeley, Colorado, April 24-25. There were 
twenty-five visiting librarians present and all 
agreed that the meeting was one of the best 
ever held in the state. 

The principal address was given on Friday 
night by Dr. Livingston Farrand, the new 
president of the University of Colorado, His 
subject was “Primitive methods of recording 
ideas.” He illustrated it by references to the 
picture writing of the American Indians. 

Only five strictly library subjects were dis- 
cussed. They were: “The high calling of the 
desk assistant” (as seen on both sides of the 
charging desk); “Binding and repair work,” 
by Max Shenck, a German binder ; “Colorado's 
library law—should it be amended?” “Scienti- 
fic library management ;” “Essentials in cata 
loging.” 

Colorado has a membership in the Council 
of the A. L. A. and at least three of the mem- 
bers will be in attendance at Washington. 

Faitu Foster, Secretary. 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The nineteenth annual mecting will be at 
Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, June 15 to 20, 
1014, jointly with the fifth annual convention 
of the California County Librarians 
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During the year the districts have held the 
customary meetings, beginning with the Sec- 
ond District meeting at Santa Cruz, Oct. 24-25, 
1913. “Who should buy the books, the li- 
brarian or the trustees?” by Samuel Leask, of 
the Santa Cruz Public Library, provoked a 
very practical discussion, Other subjects 
were “Where and how should we buy books?” 
“Should we abolish the trustees?” “The 
county free library,” the last being one of 
the most important questions of the meeting, 
exceeding all others in its direct bearing on 
the work in the district. 

The Fourth District held a meeting at 
Merced on Nov. 22, at which the topics were 
“Work with the schools and with children in 
the county and city libraries of the district,” 
and “Books for foreigners.” 

At the First District meeting on Dec. 6, at 
the Mechanics-Mercantile Library, some of 
the speakers were George Hamlin Fitch, liter- 
ary editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
G. T. Clark, librarian of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, who told of his recent trip to the 


east for the inspection of library buildings, 
and J. Ls Gillis, who told of the State Library 
School, 


\ meeting of the Sixth District was held 
at Pomona on Dec. 9. The morning’s pro- 
gram was called “Visions.” the various li- 
braries reporting on achievements and ideals. 
In the afternoon, E. R. Perry, of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, presided over a book 
symposium. Miss Helen Haines spoke on a 
library exhibit for the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, and on the American Library Asso- 
ciation exhibit at the Liepzig exhibition. 

The Second District held its spring meet- 
ing at Palo Alto, Feb. 20-21, 1914, with a var- 
ied program in four sessions, beginning with 
the “Business man and the library” and end- 
ing with “The old missions and their history,” 


followed by a visit to the very interesting 
private library of Father Gleason. 
At the meeting of the Third District at 


Vallejo on Feb, 22, the chief topic was the 
county free library, among the speakers be- 
ing Mrs. A. G. Whitbeck, of Contra Costa 
county, Miss Huntington, of Yolo county, and 
three county superintendents of schools, Mrs. 
Henshall, of Yolo county, D. H. White, of 
Solano county and J. B. Davidson, of Marin 
county, 

The Fifth and Ninth Districts held a joint 
meeting at the University of California Farm 
at Davis on March 14. H. E. Van Norman, 
dean of the school, told of the work of the 
farm, Miss S. T. Smith, spoke on the loan 
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department of the State Library, J. L. Gillis 
on “Library development in California,” 
Miss S. S. Oddie on the California State Li- 
brary School, and Miss I. M. Reagan on the 
“New county free library in Butte county.” 

The First District held a meeting at the 
Berkeley Public Library on March 27. M. J. 
Ferguson spoke on the Sutro Library, which 
is now a part of the State Library. Edwin 
Wiley gave an illustrated talk on the Library 
ot Congress. Charles S. Greene told of plans 
for a library exhibit at the 1915 expositions 
and the prospect of the American Library 
Association meeting in or near San Francisco 
in 1915. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION— 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

The annual meeting of the Libraries De- 
partment of the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation was held in the assembly room of the 
Louisville Free Public Library at Louisville, 
Kentucky, Wednesday, April 8, 1914. Mr. 
Charles D. Johnston, librarian Cossitt Li- 
brary, Memphis, Tenn., presided. 

Every effort had been made to secure an 
attendance of teachers at this meeting. The 
principals of local public schools had been 
notified and urged to attend the session. Each 
high school was represented, as well as the 
departmental and graded schools, and the 
teachers took part in the discussion following 
the papers. 

The program as 
to: 

1. What of the rural communities? (The 
county library movement.) R. M. Ken- 
nedy, librarian, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, S. C. 

2. How may the state aid the school library? 
Mrs. Pearl Williams Kelly, Department 
of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 

3. The relation of the public library and the 
public school. (a) From the librarian’s 
viewpoint. Miss Bernice W. Bell, head 
of children’s department, Louisville Free 
Public Library. (b) From the teacher’s 
viewpoint. Miss Mary Margaret Shelley, 
instructor in English, Girls’ High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

4. General discussion of library topics. 

Mr. Kennedy brought out forcibly the need 
of library work in the isolated rural com- 
munities of the South, citing the work of the 
Hagerstown library book wagon as an ex- 
omple of what might be the best way of 


reaching these districts. 


announced was adhered 


Mrs. Kelly, who was formerly secretary ot 
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I Commission, occupies 


the Tennessee Library 


a similar position under the Department of 
Education, Nashville. Great possibilities ex- 
ist in Tennessee for extension work. Some 
ten months ago the Library Commission was 
combined with the State Department of Edu- 
now limited to such 
the jurisdiction of 


cation and the work is 
activities as come under 
that department. 


Miss Bell spoke of the relation of the li- 


brary and the public school, outlining the 
activities of the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary and tracing the development of the 


work with the schools from the first station, 
where the library was allowed to distribute 
books on the steps of a school house. There 
are at present 213 class room collections in 
use. Stereopticon views of colored and white 
class room libraries were shown. 

Miss Shelley spoke entirely from the view- 
point of the high school teacher who has se- 
cured definite 
tion with the library. 

The Southern teachers were not largely 
represented at the meeting and the question 
of securing greater prominence for the work 
of the department was discussed informally 
effort to reach a greater number of 
may profit by the work done 
The following resolu- 


from a close coopera- 


resuits 


in an 
people 
for this department 
tion was passed: 

Resolved. That if possible at future 
meetings of the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation the Department of Libraries shall be 
represented by one long paper on the general 
program. 

Officers for the next year were elected as 
follows: President, George T. Settle, librarian, 
Louisville Free Public Library; secretary, 
Jennie M. Flexner of Louisville. 

Resolutions of thanks to the librarian and 
the library were voted. 

Jennie M. FLexNer, Secretary. 
OKLAHOMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The seventh annual session of the Okla- 
homa Library Association met in the Carnegie 
Library at El Reno, April 29-30. The address 
of welcome was made by City Attorney Thos 
B. Reid, to which the response was made by 
Mrs. Cora Case Porter, librarian of the Enid 
Public Library and president of the associa- 
tion. 

Judge H. L. Fogg, of El Reno, read an ex- 
cellent paper on “Book influences for de- 
fectives and dependents—helping those who 
in which he called 


cannot help themselves,” 
attention to the need for book privileges in 


prisons and asylums, telling what is being 
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done in that line in many othe: ) 
Charlotte Templeton, secretary of ¢t N 
braska Library Commission, told what ts 
ing done in her state for these classes. Sh 
stated that the Nebraska legislature rant 


the commission annually $2,500 for institu 
tion libraries, and that an expert hbrarian 
appropriate b ) ks 


Phelps, librarian of O} 


employed to select 
Miss Edith Allen 


homa City Carnecic Library, read an nt 


esting paper on “The people’s universit 
the public library.” enumerating the educa 
tional activities of the library from 


kindergarten to post graduate work exter 
ing through life 

A paper by C , of Chickasha 
lined “The duties of a library trustee,” 
ing as a primary duty the placing ot 
expert in charge of the library, and tl 
refraining from interference with her eff 
He closed with the statement: “The libr 


trustee can render the greatest servi 


interesting the public in their hbrary ar 
leading them to understand and appt t 
the splendid value and marvelous possililitic 
of the institution which has been well nan 
‘The people’s university.” 

The afternoon session of the first + 


call, followed by readit 

of reports. In a paper on “Essentials of library 
course for teachers,” Miss Ruby Canton, li 
brarian Central Normal, Edmond, explained 
the need for instructing teachers in 


opened with a roll 


1 
DOOK Se- 


lection for children, and how to teach the 
use of simple reference books and librari 
“How the library and the schools may 
mutually helpful” was an excellent paper b 
C. M. Lieb, superintendent El Reno publi 


schools, suggesting the value of finding ou 
each other’s aims and methods so as to co- 
The afternoon sesstor 
from four to six 


Elks’ HH 


operate intelligently 
closed with a reception 
the Athenaeum Club at the 
Oklahoma 


Exposition in St. Lou 


was the building at th 


Purchase 


which 
Louisiana 

The first address in the evening was by 
G. Masters, president of the State Teachers’ 
Association, on “How the teacher may at 
the library.” This was followed | 
plans and library codperation” 
Sutton, Oklahoma Panat 
Commission, who presented in am interestin 
manner the plans of the commission for pr 
funds to erect a building for Okla 


nama 


member of the 


viding 


homa exhibits at the Panama Expositor 
She suggested the cooperation of libra 

the state in fitting a rest room as a n vlel 
reading room, with Oklahoma paper n 
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and books by Oklahoma authors displayed. 
Her recommendations were heartily received. 
Details of future plans were left to the execu- 
tive committee. 

Miss Kate Bernard, state commissioner of 
charities and corrections, gave a graphic 
description of the conditions in the penal and 
charitable institutions in their utter lack of 
adequate book facilities, making a touching 
appeal to the association and the audience 
to correct the conditions, and promising the 
support of her department in the effort to 
secure a commission which will look after 
the book needs of the helpless wards of the 
state, and giving descriptions of the kinds 
of literature needed*in the different institu- 
tions. 

Thursday morning the paper on Dickens, 
left over from the previous afternoon, was 
given by Mr. Jesse Rader, librarian State 
University, Norman. Mr. Rader made dis- 
criminating analysis of Dickens’ genius, pay- 
ing tribute to his kindness of heart shown in 
his work for oppressed humanity. Mrs. 
Charles R. Hume, president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, told what the 
clubs of the state have done for library ex- 
tension, showing that all the public libraries 
were started and largely maintained through 
the efforts of women’s clubs. She stated that 
the 6,000 club women of Oklahoma are in- 
\incible when united on a progressive meas- 
all are in favor of the extension of 
library privileges to all the people. Then fol- 
lowed a round table on “Problems of the 
librarian,” led by Miss Mary A. Radford, of 
Muskogee, which brought out many helpful 
ideas. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Bertha McBride, li- 
brarian of the Carnegie Library at Guthrie, 
gave a historical sketch of the O. L. A., and 
a library symposium on “State statistics” was 
led by Mrs. Nelle M. Horn. 

“State Historical Library—a reservoir of 
Oklahoma-ana,” by W. P. Campbell, custodian 
Oklahoma Historical Society, gives founda- 
tion for the hope that Mr. Campbell's catholic 
judgment in selecting and filing the tons of 
material in his vaults will provide ample 
data for future writers of Oklahoma history. 

“University library extension,” by Dr. J. 
W. Scroggs, director Public Information and 
Welfare in the State University, told what 
that institution is doing for the people who 
have no other library privileges, summarizing 
the extension methods of the “university that 
goes to the people.” 

“Ways and means of securing a Library 


ure, and 
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Commission” was the subject of a helpful 
talk by Miss Charlotte Templeton, based on 
her experience in securing adequate legislation 
for the Nebraska Commission. 

The plate publicity proposition reccived 
from the Western Newspaper Union was 
considered at this time and referred to the 
publicity committee for decision. 

At the closing session, Mrs. John W. Hisel, 
chairman of the legislative committee, con- 
tinued the theme of the afternoon session by 
leading in the discussion of a library commis- 
sion, Mr. Fred Latham, reference librarian 
of the State Library, gave a forceful and 
pleasing address on the “Scope and functions 
of the State Library,” giving interesting facts 
about the law library of 30,000 volumes. A 
library commission would make this wealth 
of legislative reference material available to 
any one in the state who could use it. Mrs. 
E. D. Cotchey, of Oklahoma City, told “How 
to do effective legislating,” enumerating the 
satisfactions of trying to assist in humani- 
tarian law-making. Mrs. De Roose Bailey, of 
Muskogee, chairman of the traveling library 
committee of the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, gave a report of libraries in 
circulation and exhibited samples of books 
in the collections, showing that they should 
be strengthened by the addition of recent 
books and better editions. Her department 
is eager to codéperate with a commission in 
providing books for all the people, especially 
the women on the farms, whose needs have 
been brought before the clubs. 


Mr. R. H. Wilson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, made an earnest and elo- 
quent appeal for more discriminating censor- 
ship of children’s books, giving striking ex- 
amples of the power and influence of reading 
on the minds and characters of children. He 
pledged his personal support and that of the 
State Department of Education in the cam- 
paign for a library commission. 

The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing names as officers for ensuing year: 
president, Mrs. Cora Case Porter, Enid; first 
vice-president, Miss Anna Le Crone, Alva; 
second vice-president, Mr. J. L. Rader, Nor- 
man; secretary, Mrs. J. A. Thompson, 
Chickasha; treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Sinclair, 
El Reno. Representatives to A. L. A. con- 
ference in Washington, elected from the 
floor: Mrs. Porter, president, ex-officio mem- 
ber of council; Mrs. J. A. Thompson, dele- 
gate; Miss Phelps, representative on program. 

Mrs. J. A. THompson, Secretary. 
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MILWAUKEE 

At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee 
Library Club which was held Tuesday evening, 
April 21, the following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: president, Samuel A. 
McKillop; vice-president, Florence M. Olcott; 
secretary-treasurer, Alice B. Radcliffe; mem- 
bers of executive committee, Sylvester J. 
Carter and Martha J. Hornor. 

The program consisted of a 
posium, 

ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
O. L. A., made a new record this year in at- 
tendance and interest. Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, April 13 and 14, saw some 200 dele- 
gates assembled in the Public Library of 
Toronto and the fine papers and animated 
discussions filled to the full every hour of 
the session. 

The presence of two distinguished Ameri- 
can librarians added greatly to the success of 
the gatherinz. 

The annual reports of the standing com- 
mittees were full of information and interest. 
The committee on selected list of books re- 
ported t‘1e cuarterly issue of their bulletin in 
due course. The committee on library in- 
stitutes reported the holding of fifteen insti- 
tutes during the year, Toronto having been 
added to the list on Oct. 24 last. During the 


LIBRARY CLUB 


bx 


sym- 


past five years all the public libraries in the 
province have attended one or more of these 
institutes with the exception of twenty-one 


and these twenty one libraries will be most 
carefully looked after this year. The growth 
of knowledge anc interest in the library 
movement on the part of librarians and trus- 
tees is exceedingly gratifying. The legal com- 
mittee reported a number of changes in the 
Public Libraries Act which they thought 
should ve urged vpon the minister of educa- 
tion and incorporated in the act. The com- 
mittee on co-operation of the Ontario Edu- 
cational Association of the Ontario Library 
Association presented an optimistic report 
stating that such co-operation in various 
forms was fairly general in the high schools 
of Ontario and indicating the best forms of 
such co-operation. The committee on tech- 
nical education and public library made some 
suggestions as to assistance that the library 
might render in this matter and suggested 
further action after the report of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education had been 
studied. The annual report of the secretary 
gave a careful review of library matters dur- 
ing this year, noting many forms of progress. 
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The treasurer's report was a 
statement for the year 

The chief topic of the meeting was “The 
library situation in Ontario and its possibili- 
ties.” This was treated in 
papers as follows: 

“In organized effort” (a) What has been 
done, W. F. Moore, Dundas. (b) What may 
be done, FE. A. Hardy, Toronto. 

“In finances” (a) Local, C. A. Byam, New 
Liskeard. (b) Provincial, O. A. Langley, 
Lakefield. 

“In administration” (a) 
Arison, Niagara Falls. (b) 
man S. Gurd, Sarnia. 

“In general efficiency” (a) Book selection, 
W. J. Sykes, Ottawa. (b) Book purchase, W. 
O. Carson, London. 

These eight papers covered the situation 
pretty carefully, reviewing the growth of the 
past decade and noting the chief features of 
the present situation and suggesting future 
lines of development. 

The Monday evening session was an espe- 
cially successful one, Mr. Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, being the speaker. Mr. 
Dudgeon’s topic, the “Universality of library 
service,” gave him great scope and the story 
of what Wisconsin is doing was an inspira- 
tion. The informal reception following this 
address was very much appreciated by all 
present. The beautiful library building was 
thrown open in all departments and the dele- 
gates were shown through the building by 
the members of the public library staff. The 
John Ross Robertson collection of Canadian 
historical pictures and the annual exhibition 
of the Ontario Society of Artists were two 
exceedingly attractive features and the oppor- 
tunity of seeing these two exhibits was greatly 
appreciated by the outside delegates. 

The convention was highly honored by the 
presence of Miss Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries, who paid her third visit to the 
meeting of this association. Miss Ahern is 
always welcome in Ontario and her part in 
the discussions added materially to their value 

Thanks to the beautiful weather and the 
completeness of the arrangements on the part 
of Dr. Locke, chief librarian, and his staff, 
the meeting was thoroughly delightful all the 
way through. 

Another interesting feature was the very 
fine display made by the publishers and li- 
brary supply firms. 

The officers for torg-15 are as follows: 
President, W. O. Carson, London; first vice- 


satisfactory 
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president, David Williams, Collingwood; 
second vice-president, George H. Locke, 
Toronto; secretary and treasurer, E. A. 
Hardy, Toronto; councillors, H. J. Clark, 
Belleville; Miss Mary J. L. Black, Fort Wil- 
liam; D. M. Grant, Sarnia; W. J. Sykes, 
Ottawa; F. P. Gavin, Windsor; W. F. Moore, 
ex-president, Dundas. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The twenty-seventh annual report for the 
year extending from Oct. 1, 1912, to Sept. 
30, 1913, was, in respect to physical condi- 
tions, in marked contrast to its immediate 
predecessor, for the school is now housed 
in its quarters in the new Education Build- 
ing. Enrolment was the largest in the history 
of the school, there being 19 seniors and 32 
juniors. Two important changes in the fa- 
culty occurred. Mr. William R. Eastman re- 
tired from the State Library and Library 
School after more than twenty years of 
service, and Miss Martha Thorne Wheeler, 
whose term of service was even longer, re- 
signed on account of ill health. Besides the 
regular lectures by the faculty of the school, 
forty persons gave 139 lectures. Of the fifty- 
one students, twenty-eight had held paid li- 
brary positions before coming to the school. 
Six members of the staff of the State Li- 
brary took part of the regular courses, and 
five other members of the staff were regu- 
larly matriculated students. The degree of 
bachelor of library science was granted to 
nineteen graduates, and of master of library 
science to F. K. Walter, the vice director of 
the school. There were only minor changes 
in the general plan of the courses. Several 
bibliographies were prepared on request. The 
course in law library and legislative reference 
work was given for the first time, and was 
elected by nine students. With the rebuild- 
ing and reorganization of the State Library 
practice work is of real value to the library 
itself and presents real problems of interest 
to the student. During March practice work 
in outside libraries was carried on with 
satisfactory results. A successful innovation 
was the organization by three of the stu- 
dents under the direction of a library or- 
ganizer, of two of the smaller public libraries 
in the western part of the state. The sum- 
mer school, after an interval of two years, 
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was reopened with twenty students. The chief 
innovation was a course in work with chil- 
dren, given to the regular school but also 
open to students in the summer school. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The list of lectures since last reported is 
as follows: 
Juniors 


“Large library buildings,” by Edwin H. 
Anderson; “Library buildings” (six lectures), 
by William R. Eastman; “Library legislation,” 
by William R. Eastman; “Library conditions 
in the Far West,” by Franklin F. Hopper; 
“Children’s books,” by Caroline M. Hewins; 
“Library buildings from the architect's point 
of view,” by Edward F, Tilton; “History of 
education” (first of four lectures), by Louise 
Connolly. 


Seniors in School and College library course 


“School department in the public library,” 
by Caroline M. Underhill. Seminar with Isa- 
dore G. Mudge and Marie A. Newberry, on 
visits to school and college libraries; visits 
to libraries of Hunter College, City College, 
New York University, and to the Morris, 
Wadleigh and Brooklyn Girls’ High Schools. 


Seniors in Advanced reference and cata- 
loguing course 
“History of bookbinding” (two lectures), 
by Elizabeth C. Stevens; “Bookbinding” (two 
process lectures), by Elizabeth C. Stevens, 
at her bindery in New Rochelle. 


Seniors in Administration 


“Library’s relations with the municipality,” 
by Franklin F. Hopper; “Rural library ex- 
tension,” by Marie A. Newberry; “Work of 
the order department,” by Franklin F. Hopper. 
Visits to library furniture and supply places; 
visits to the Nurses’, University, Union and 
Greenpoint settlements, also to Greenwich 
House; “Work of ‘The Lighthouse’ for the 
blind” (lecture given at The Lighthouse), by 
W. I. Scandlin. 


The junior library visits have been sched- 
uled as follows: 
April 8. Columbia University, Teachers’ Col- 
lege and Avery Architectural Library. 
April 15. Brooklyn Institute and Children’s 
Museum Libraries. 
April 22. Municipal reference branch of the 
New York Public Library and Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 


| 


City College and Hunter College 


May 7. Newark Public Library, Business 
branch and Barringer High School Library. 
Much kindly hospitality, which has been 

thoroughly appreciated, has been shown the 
school on these visits. They have been re- 
garded as a very valuable part of the term's 
work, and the quizzes have been exceedingly 
interesting exercises, 

Three graduates and two seniors recently 
passed the examinations for high school li- 
brarianships, given by the Board of Education. 

Four of the juniors spent two days in 
Essex Co., N. J., helping in the social survey 
of that county, the small town of Irvington 
being the immediate object of observation. 

Eight juniors are pursuing Documents 
course II, under Miss Hasse’s instruction, 
doing intensive work on the U. S. Census 
publications. 

A part of the school’s exhibit at Leipzig 
consists of Miss Marie A. Newberry’s thesis 
on “The rural school library,” and a bibliog- 
raphy, “References to material on European 
novelists and their work, from 1900-April, 
1013,” by Miss Elizabeth Baldwin, the former 
in printed form. 

Mr. Aveé-Lallemant, of the junior class, has 
translated the school circular into German, 
for use in Leipzig. 

William Warner Bishop, of the Library of 
Congress, will be the school’s commencement 
speaker on June 12. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. Engstfeld (jun., 1912), chief cataloger, 
Birmingham (Ala.) Public Library. 

Miss Ewing (jun., 1913), librarian, Consho- 
hocken (Pa.) Public Library. 

Miss Gearhart (jun., 1914), cataloguer, docu- 
ments division, New York Public Library. 

Miss Latzke (jun., 1913), indexer, New York 
Times Index. 

Miss Johnston (sen., 1914), assistant, Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Public Library. 

Mr. Dolezal (jun., 1914), assistant, stack de- 
partment, New York Public Library. 

Mary W. PiumMer, Principal. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Visits were made during the month to the 
Brookline Public Library, and to the Social 
Service Library, 18 Somerset street 

The Book selection class enjoyed a lecture 
on Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, and one 
by Mr. H. G. Wadlin. The latter spoke of 
“The principles of book selections, and aids 
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in selecting”; he sketched also 1 practice 
of the Boston Public Library 

The final courses in Library economy for 
the year are Indexing and Library administra- 


tion. In the last named Mr. Ward gave an 
hour to the subject of “I 

Miss Hitchler to “The organization of a 
catalog department.” 


branch librari and 


May 25-June 5 was devoted to the final ex 
aminations, and the term closed with com 


mencement on June 10. 

Mr. Belden, Mr. Bolton, Miss Donnelly and 
Miss Hitchler attended the A, L. A. confer 
ence at Washington. 

SUMMER COURSES 


uly 6 to 


The summer class will meet from 
\ug. 15. The course includes instruction im 
cataloging, classification, library economy, and 
reference work, and is planned t 
cially helpful to women who hok 
in the smaller libraries and who are unable 
to undertake longer courses of study. In 
struction will be given by the director, June 
Richardson Donnelly, and by Harriet Rosa 
Peck, librarian of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N.+ Y.; Florence Tolman 


) 


Blunt, reference hbrarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Haverhill, Mass.; Mary Elizabeth Staf- 
ford Root, children’s librariar vf the Public 
Library, Providence, R. I.; Helen Clark, A. 


B., and Margaret Ridlon, S. B 

Outside lecturers will be Charles Knowles 
Jolton, librarian of the Boston thenaum 
Charles Francis Dorr Belden, librarian of the 
State Library of Massachusetts; J. Maud 


Campbell, secretary of the work for foreign 
ers, Free Public Library Commission, Mas 
sachusetts, and Frances Rathbone Coe, organ- 
izer, Somerville Public Libr 

Fee for the general course will 
for each individual subject $5 \ special 
course for children will be $10 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH RAIN 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
Twenty-one members of the junior class 
and three seniors are to attend the Confer- 
ence of the A. L. A Miss E. M. Smith, 
li the party, and 


acting-registrar, will con 
the Hotel Gordon will 
the school. Bec ause of the trip to Washing- 
ton, the usual recess between the spring and 
summer terms will be postponed until the 
week of June 1. 


I 


veadquarters for 


Miss Caroline Hewins, librarian of the 
Hartford Public Library, lectured to the 
school on April 29 on “The worl f the 


Hartford Library.’ 


April 2. 
raries 
‘ia 
q 
= 
ee: 


Mr. Janardan S. Kudalkar, director of state 
libraries, Baroda, India, visited the school on 
April 29. 

During the week of April 20, Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen gave ten lectures on litera- 
ture and story telling. One lecture, upon 
“Educational value of literature for children,” 
was given in the evening at Lawrenceville 
branch and was open to the public. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 


Jasmine Britton, 1911, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Spokane Public Library to be- 
come superintendent of the children’s depart- 
ment in the Los Angeles Public Library. 

Ethelwyn Manning, 1910, has resigned her 
position in the Public Library of Burlington, 
Ia., to become assistant in the Public Library 
of Milton, Mass, 

Ruth A. Weldon, 1008, was married in 
April to Mr. John Kelly. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The notable work of the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Charity and Philanthropy in unifying 
the spirit of good will of 55 organizations 
of Cleveland engaged in charitable and phil- 
anthropic work, was presented in a most in- 
teresting manner to the students, April 21, 
by Mr. C. W. Williams, executive secretary 
of the Federation, who expressed his belief 
in the important help that the public library 
can render in any constructive movement for 
community welfare. 

A feature of the course in “The public l1- 
brary and community welfare” is the survey 
or investigation for the Woodland branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library, which is now 
being made by the Library School students. 
Mrs. A. S. Hobart, the branch librarian, gave 
a talk, preliminary to the first visit, on the 
general conditions of the section of the city 
to be investigated; and Miss Mildred Chadsey, 
commissioner of housing in the Department 
of Public Welfare, who has had wide experi- 
ence in making investigations, gave practical 
suggestions as to methods, etc. It is hoped 
that the facts obtained from the house to 
house visitation of the neighborhood, will be 
of great value in the plans for future work 
at the Woodland branch. Two lectures on 
“Public speaking” by Professor Woodward 
of Adelbert College are to be given before 
the end of May, and the concluding lecture 
of the course will be given by Mr. S. H. 
Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library, on June 12. 

Miss Laura H. Wild, professor of Biblical 
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literature at Lake Erie College, spoke to the 
class May 5, on “Biblical and religious lit- 
erature,” as part of the Book selection course. 

The director visited Hiram College, May 1, 
to talk to the young women students on “Li- 
brarianship as a vocation.” 

Two of the out of town trips in connection 
with the Library Administration course are 
scheduled for May, these being Lorain, Ohio, 
where Miss Elizabeth Steele, a graduate of 
the school, is librarian; and the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

The return to the city of Miss Julia M. 
Whittlesey, former director of the school, 
from a winter in the South, afforded the 
faculty and students an opportunity to meet 
her “over a cup o’ tea,” after a talk given 
by Miss Whittlesey to the students. 

At the A. L. A. meeting, the school will be 
represented by the dean and the director. 


Auice S. Tyter, Director. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Dr. Arthur FE. Bostwick gave an address 
before the students and faculty of the Li- 
brary School, Feb. 12, on the “Art of re- 
reading.” The university public was invited 
to attend and about 150 persons availed them- 
selves of the privilege. 

Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott gave a series of 
five lectures on Children’s work during the 
week of March 2. Her lectures were attended 
by many of the kindergartners and primary 
teachers connected with the public schools of 
the city. 

Mr. William H. Watson of the New York 
State Education Department, who has had 
long experience in the library system of Cali- 
fornia, explained to the school the provisions 
and operation of the California county h- 
brary law. 

Mr. Theodore W. Koch, librarian of the 
University of Michigan, gave a finely illus- 
trated lecture, April 8, on the “History of 
the arts of illustration.” 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 


RIVERSIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY—SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

The summer school will be conducted this 
year from July 6 to Aug. 15, and the course 
is intended for those who have had some 
library experience. 

Joseph F. Daniels, librarian of the River- 
side Public Library, will have charge of the 
school and will give courses in business man- 
agement of libraries and methods used in 
public, college and high school libraries. 


i 
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Other teachers will be Lillian L. Dickson, 
head cataloger in the library; Helen Evans, 
reference librarian; Madeline Willard, in 
charge of the Arlington branch; Grace Hill, 
instructor in Simmons College Library School ; 
Percy Hambrook, of the Pacific Library 
Binding ¢ Helen L. Coffin, formerly 
library organizer in Illinois; Alice M. But- 
terfield, Riverside Public Library; Theodora 
R. Brewitt, principal of the training class of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, 1913-14, and 
Mignon Baker, librarian of the Girls’ High 
School at Riverside. 

The fee for the course is $25, which covers 
all equipment except the students’ note books. 
The bulletin information concerning 
this course, notes on the training 
class and the winter course also maintained by 
the library. 


mmpany 


Living 


also has 


Reviews 


\ guide to historical fic- 
$6 n 


BAker, Ernest A 
tion. Macmillan ( Routledge). 
Librarians familiar with the two small vol- 
umes entitled “History in fiction, English,” 
and “History in fiction, American and for- 
eign.” will scarcely recognize at first glance 
their relationship to this greatly en- 
larged one volume edition which forms a 
companion volume to the new “Guide to the 
best fiction,” published in 1913. The follow- 
quoted from the compiler’s 
story of both 


close 


ine statement 


preface 


editions. 


gives in brief a 

“The original germ of what has grown into 
a sort of atlas of historical fiction was an 
appendix to ‘A guide to the best fiction,’ pub- 
lished in 1903, really forming a chronological 
index to such novels included in the general 
list as were concerned with past times. The 
appendix then became the nucleus of a more 
comprehensive guide to this kind of fiction 
which was published in two volumes as ‘His- 
tory in fiction,’ 1908. Of this last the pres- 
ent book is to some extent a new edition; 
but it is also a good deal more, the work of 
preparing a much amplified edition of the 
‘Guide to the best fiction’ having brought to 
light a great number of historical stories that 
had escaped notice.” As in the previous edi- 
tion, “the standard of selection has been the 
extent to which a story illustrates any given 
period of history,” and as before “the word 
historical has been given a wide interpreta- 
tion so as to embrace stories that in any way 
whatsoever portray the life of the past, even 
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though actual persons and actual public eve 
have no place in them.” 
Not only have many new titles been added, 


and the volume brought to date through ro! 
but the work has been thoroughly re 


the annotations rewritten and expat 
latter aim usually to give the histo: 
ing of the 
or criticism 
mains the 
and chronological under « 
or events st 
so marked; footnotes contain 
tries of fiction written 
with the period covered. The bool 

with an index of authors, titles an 
(146 pages) which easily doubles 

On the whole the index is accurate and 
factory, though there are 
which were perhaps almost unavoidabk 
inconvenience arises through the 

indexing works under an author 

followed has been to arrange by 

which is given first, followed by title 

This is a disadvantage in the cas: 

lific authors like Henty, where if one wishes 
to find a certain book, he must examine the 
long unalphabeted list before locating it. The 
habitual consulter of the index will of course 
soon form the practice of looking up the 
entry under the title itself rather than under 
the author. It seems ungrateful to find any 
fault with such a wealth of material amassed 
at the expense of painstaking and unremit- 
ting effort, yet since the compiler had in mind 
the needs of teachers, students and 
of historical fiction, the book would have 
heen more valuable to these classes of 
if it had aimed at a selection rather than a 
complete bibliography. As it stands it is not 
ably worth while to the bibliographer and for 
reference in the large library. But for indi- 
viduals who consult it as a guide to read 
its broad inclusiveness will be b 
There are many pitfalls here for all 
lean heavily on it for selective purposes 
trained children’s librarian will 
the inclusion of the trashy works of Edward 
Ellis and Stratemeyer, but a_ public hool 
teacher, less sophisticated in regard to chil- 
dren’s literature, may be 
mending these books to her classes for sup- 
plementary reading. Of course equally poor 
fiction is found among the adult books, and 
the same difficulty in selection arises unles 
the reader is an expert in this field. The 
vaiue of the book would be tremendously in- 
creased if in another edition the 


story rather than chara 
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vetore, first by 
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would find it practicable to star the best books 
in each subject or to introduce critical com- 
ment in his notes which would warn the un- 
wary against worthless stories. 

Mary E. Eastwoop. 


The treatise on Modern American library 
economy by Mr. Dana has reached Part 7, 
Branches; and the latest section no. 2 is con- 
cerned with high school branches. 

The work has not been truly that of a 
branch library for the adult citizens of the 
neighborhood though invited to use the room 
have done so to so small an extent that their 
use is negligible. This section then becomes 
really a description of an attempt to bring 
directly to the notice and the service of high 
school pupils and teachers printed matter of 
a wider range of interest than text books or 
even “collateral” reading. This is a highly 
desirable aim in the development of public 
libraries, and wherever attempted has resulted 
in bringing into closer relations two great 
educational institutions. 

In Newark the high school library has 6000 
volumes as a permanent nucleus classified and 
managed according to the practice of the 
public library. To this collection are added 
drafts from the public library collection as 
need arises. Beside the bound volumes a 
great many pamphlets are preserved, supple- 
mented by much multigraphed material on 
single sheets. There is a “duplicate” collec- 
tion of the latest novels which seems to op- 
erate in a way somewhat contrary to that 
expected of such a room. 

Books are lent for two weeks with special 
privileges to teachers and of renewal; refer- 
ence books are lent during the hours the 
school is closed. Fines are regularly charged 
and long over-dues collected by the regular 
library messenger. 

Six lessons on the use of the library, con- 
sisting of a lecture with prescribed study and 
work are given as a part of the English 
course; beside some direct individual instruc- 
tion. 

The public school authorities furnish the 
room; the public library the books and 
periodicals, repairing and rebinding them. 
The librarian, who must be a graduate of a 
college and of a library school, and have had 
previous experience in high school work, is 
selected by the public library and paid by the 
Board of Education; she gives all of her 
time to the school. 

In other cities of the country more or less 
similar plans are already in operation; some- 
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times the high school and the library share 
equally the time and the salary of the libra- 
rian and make much closer connections be- 
tween the school and the main library build- 
ing; in others the school authorities maintain 
the library without any connection with the 
public library system; in some places adult 
citizens use the school library to an appre- 
ciable extent; in others all the activities are 
with children. 

The reviewer feels personally that most 
good will come through the close codperation 
between the school and public library which 
follows a joint agreement and sharing of 
costs. This naturally tends to the widening 
of the school horizon and laboratory pro- 
cesses and accustoms young people and teach- 
ers to using the public library themselves 
for other than special reserve and text book 
material. D. B. H. 


Karser, John Boynton. The national biblio- 
graphies of the South American republics. 
Preliminary list. Boston Book Co., 1913. 
19 p, 8°. 

Pan-American history is making rapidly in 
these days, and prophecy in that connection 
is hazardous, yet it is probably safe to assert 
that the recently awakened interest in South 
America—recent so far as our own country is 
concerned—has an economic basis and will 
steadily increase. Far-sighted librarians who 
are endeavoring not only to meet the new 
demand, but to provide for the broader re- 
quirements of the future will undoubtedly 
find their efforts justified. With this coming 
development in mind, Mr. Kaiser has laid the 
foundation for a reference list which shall 
some day cover the South American field as 
the New York State Library list of “Selected 
national bibliographies” covered the American, 
British and European field in 1908. Drawing 
mainly upon the well-known bibliographies 
of bibliography as well as upon recent works 
by Coester and Bingham, he has made a 
good beginning with 86 titles. For the most 
part these are titles of actual bibliographies 
or of literary surveys by South American 
authors, but Mr. Kaiser has wisely included 
the catalogs of certain libraries, chiefly nation- 
al libraries, for the sake of the large pro- 
portion of South American imprints which 
they contain. Of the last mentioned class, 
that of Argentina is particularly valuable for 
its separate list of books by Spanish-Ameri- 
can authors. While crediting this distinction 
to Argentina, it should be noted as remarkable 
that over half the titles in the list bear im- 
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prints from Santiago de Chile. Equally 
noticeable, but hardly surprising, is the 
scarcity of material covering the smaller 
countries like Ecuador and Venezuela. 

The importance of fundamental work along 
this line at the present time is almost self- 
evident. It is to be hoped that Mr. Kaiser 
himself may some day be able to undertake 
the fuller list tor which his present contri- 
bution prepares the way. 

W. N. S. 


Sayers, W. C. Berwick. A short course in 
practical classification with special reference 
to the decimal and subject schemes. Lon- 
don: The Library Association, 1913. 48 pp. 
The intricacies of an elaborate scheme for 

library classification are confusing to any 

student beginning the subject. In this “short 
course” which is reprinted, with corrections, 
from the Library Association Record, Mr. 

Sayers has outlined in ten lessons a study of 

the Dewey Decimal Classification and the 

Brown Subject Classification, with a compari- 

son of the two systems and references and 

questions on the general principles of scientific 
classification. Unfortunately American libra- 
rians know but little of Mr. Brown's Subject 

Classification, but any one teaching or en- 

deavoring to learn the Dewey system will be 

greatly assisted by this little book of 48 pages. 

Mr. Sayers makes a concise analysis of 
each of the divisions of the decimal classi- 
fication giving a lucid explanation of the par- 
ticularly perplexing subjects in each group. 

This is especially true of the 300’s, 500’s and 

600’s where it is so difficult to differentiate 

between the pure and applied sciences. He 

also notes purely American aspects of this 
classification ; for example “379, public schools, 
means state-supported schools (an American 
use differing from our use of ‘public’ schools, 
which means such schools as Eton, Harrow, 

etc.) English public schools would be 373”. 
In this course the study of the divisions for 

philology and literature are combined into one 

lesson and two lessons to the study of the 
history sections. Mr. Sayers follows the 
logical order in presenting the subject by be- 

ginning with the 100’s, and taking the divi- 

sions in numerical order through the classifi- 

cation with the one exception just noted. 

Many teachers of the decimal system find it 

advisable to begin with the goo’s and work 

backward. That the average student makes 
many mistakes with this section is true, but it 
is the basis of so much in other parts of the 
system that it seems to be the practical foun- 
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dation on which to begin a 
subject. 

The general principles to be observed in 
classifying a library are excellently stated 
Rule (9) “Place a book where it will be most 
used” should be the motto of every classifier 
Each lesson suggests readings, gives a list of 
books for practice work and closes with a 
“Test in theory,” which would require con- 
siderable reading and thought. 

F. L. D. Goopricn. 


Rag, Walter Public library adminis- 
tration. London: George Routledge & 
Sons, 1913. 132 p. 

This little booklet is a primer of British 
public library administration somewhat com- 
parable to Dana’s “Library primer” and Miss 
Plummer’s “Hints for small libraries.” It is 
designed particularly for the use of students 
who are following the Library Association 
syllabus. The thirty-six illustrations, chiefly 
of furniture, fittings and library records, are 
helpful and the little book is a model of com- 
pression and clear statement. Its six princi- 
pal divisions are Arrangement of public 
rooms; Special departments; Administration 
of departments; Lectures (which are em- 
phasized very much more than this subject 
would be in an American book) ; Book bind- 
ing and repairing; Aids to readers. There 
is not a word about library service or work 
with children. It is pocket size, bound in a 
sort of limp or flexible leather with round 
corners. It has a brief index. The author 
is chief librarian in Fulham, London, and is 
connected with the lectures and instruction 
in connection with the Library Association 
syllabus which are offered in the London 
School of Economics. 


Librarians 


Changes as follows were made at the last 
meeting of the library board at Milwaukee, 
Wis.: 

Miss Margaret McIntosh was appointed to 
take charge of the transportation depart- 
ment; Miss Sybil Barney was put in charge 
of the book selection and Miss Lillian 
Carter of the catalog section. Miss Mar- 
garet Dousman was granted a six weeks’ 
leave of absence to attend the New York 
Library School. 


Barker, Sarah P., has succeeded Miss 
Harriet Crombie as librarian of the Public 
Library at Nashua, N. H. 
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Britton, Jasmine, of the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Public Library staff, has been appointed head 
of the juvenile department at Angeles, 
succeeding Miss Stella Beckley, resigned. Miss 
Britton went from the Seattle Public Library 
to the Pittsburgh Training School for Chil- 
dren’s Librarians, and since her graduation 
has been in charge of the children’s work at 
the Spokane library 


Los 


Brown, Zaidie, since 1910 organizer of pub- 
lic libraries for the Massachusetts Free Li- 
brary Commission, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Miss Victoria Ellis as librarian at Long 
Beach, Cal. Miss Brown is a graduate of 
Leland Stanford University. She studied a 
year in the New York State Library School 
and then was made an assistant. Later she 
taught a library course in the Simmons Col- 
lege Summer School. For a number of years 
she was library organizer for the New York 
State Educational Department and a member 
of the staff of the New York Library School, 
and in Brookline, Mass., she was employed 
as assistant librarian for four years. 


Ciatwortuy, Linda M., formerly librarian 
at Dayton, Ohio, may again be addressed 
at her home in Estes Park, Col. She 


has been spending the winter in California 
upon invitation of the county library at Santa 
Barbara, for which a new dictionary catalog 
has been planned and introduced. 


Cor, Mrs, Frances Rathbone, for the past 
year and a half doing special revising on the 
catalog of the Somerville (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary, has qualified for and been appointed 
to the regular permanent staff as “supervisor 
of circulation.” 

New York State Li- 
will go to Mount 
September as 


Davis, Elizabeth L., 
brary School, 
Holyoke College Library in 
general assistant, 

Dean, Mildred, children’s librarian in the 
Davenport (la.) Public Library, has resigned 
on account of her father’s serious illness, and 
has gone to her home in Eau Claire, Wis. 


Gannon, Viola, until recently a member of 
the staff of the Trenton (N. J.) Public Li- 


brary, was married April 28, to Louis | od 
Taylor, of Washington, D. C. 

Graves, Charles E.. New York State Li- 
brary School, ‘13, has been appointed ex- 


change assistant at the University of Illinois 


Library 


Grace E.. who completed the ap- 
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Public 
been 


prentice course at the Library at 
Greenfield, Mass., has appointed as- 
sistant in the loan department of the Tacoma 


Public Library for six months beginning 
April 16, 1914. 
HaArTMANN, Astrid, New York State Li- 


brary School, '13-'14, will return to her former 
position in the Trondhjems Folkebibliotek 
lrrondhjem, Norway, at the end of the school 
year, 


Hoimes, Florence L, B. L. S.. New York 
State Library School, ’12, has been engaged 
to assist temporarily in the cataloging and 
general work of Middlebury College Library 


Hlopxins, Julia, of the Library School of 
Pratt Institute, has been appointed head of 
the training class in the Brooklyn Public 
Library, a position recently created by the 
board of trustees, The appointment will take 
effect on Sept. 1. The appointment was 
necessary owing to the fact that Pratt In- 
stitute will not be able to train apprentices 
for the Brooklyn Public Library after the 
present school term on account of the dis- 
continuance of the normal course in their 
library school. For the last few years the 
training class of the Brooklyn Public Library 
has been used by the student teachers of 
Pratt for practice, and this arrangement 
proved advantageous to both institutions. Miss 
Hopkins has had broad experience and train- 
ing. She is a graduate of the New York 
State Library School at Albany, has been li- 
brarian at Bryn Mawr College, branch li- 
brarian in the Pittsburgh Public Library, head 
librarian of the Public Library of Madison, 
Wis., and afterward was an instructor in the 
Library School of Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, from which place she went to Pratt 
Institute. 


Hutt, Katherine Mae, until recently li- 
brarian at Westport, Ct., was married in New 
York, April 15, to Frank Harper Bissell, a 
New York architect. After June 1 Mr. and 
Mrs. Bissell will be at home to their friends 
in Winfield St., East Norwalk, Ct. 


Jounson, Jeanne, who was appointed acting 
head of the catalog department of the Tacoma 
Public Library on the resignation of Miss 
Kate Firmin, Mar. 1, 1914, has been appointed 
head of the department. Miss Johnson at- 


tended the Pratt Library School ro1t-12. 


Kerr, Willis H., 
State Normal School at 
been chosen to the presidency of 


who is librarian of the 
Emporia, Kan., has 
Bellevue 
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Bellevue, Neb. He _ succeeds 
Rev. S. W. Stookey, who resigned several 
months ago. Mr. Kerr is a graduate of 
Bellevue and his father was head of the in- 
stitution for fourteen years, leaving it about 
eight years ago, 


College in 


Kocu, Theodore W., who is at present in 
Leipzig in charge of the American exhibit at 
the International Exposition of Book Indus- 
tries and Graphic Arts, was presented to the 
king of Saxony on the occasion of the offi- 
cial opening of the exposition. The king was 
particularly interested in the large framed 
pictures of the Library of Congress and the 
New York Public Library and made inquiries 
as to American library systems. 


Lassen, Harald H., New York State Li- 
brary School, ‘11-’12, has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant librarian of the KjObenhavns 
Kommunens Folkebibliotekes to become li- 
brarian of the Biblioteket Vejle By og Amt, 
Vejle, Denmark, 


Lewis, Willard P.. B. L. S.. New York 
State Library School, ’13, and Harriet E. Still- 
man, of Watertown, N. Y., were married 
on April 9. Mr. Lewis, who is at present li- 
brarian of the Albany Y. M. C. A., will go 
to Waco, Tex., on Sept. 1, as librarian of 
Baylor University Library. 


Lyte, Mary, formerly reference librarian 
at the Tacoma Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in charge of the 
reference department. Miss Lytle attended 
the New York State Library School 1908-9, 
and was formerly librarian of the Sedalia 
(Mo.) Public Library. 


Mackenzie, Annie, for twenty-five years 
a member of the Pratt Institute Library staff, 
has been granted a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence, which she will spend abroad. 


Monrap, Anna M., librarian revisor of the 
Yale University Library, has received from 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation a 
scholarship to study Scandinavian literature 
and history at Copenhagen University, and 
the arrangement of books at the Royal and 
the University Libraries in Copenhagen. 


Pinkerton, Helen, assistant in the loan 
department of the Tacoma Public Library, 
has been temporarily transferred and placed 
in charge of the McKinley Hill Branch 
Library. Miss Criswell, formerly in charge 


of the McKinley Hill Branch of the Tacoma 
Public Library, has been placed temporarily 
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in charge of the station at Rhodes, a large 
department store of the city. 

RicHArpson, Louise, of South Carolina, a 

graduate of Pratt Institute Library School. 

has been appointed children’s librarian at 


Hibbing, Minn., and began her work there 
ay 

Roy, Myrtle, assistant librarian at the Free 


Public Library at Summit, N. J., for some 
time, has announced that she will resign early 
in June and go to her home J 
She will be succeeded by Miss 
Pratt 


in Nova Scotia 
A\meha Rolie, 


a graduate of Institute of Brooklyn 


Ryper, Olive, librarian of the Meadville 
(Pa.) Free Library, has offered her resigna- 
tion, to take effect July 1. 


Seip, Karen, New York State Library 
School, °13-14, has received an appointment 
as assistant in the Bergens offentlige Bibliotek, 
Bergen, Norway. 


SLoMANN, Vilhelm, New York State Li- 
brary School, ‘14, has gone to the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, as temporary assist- 
ant. He expects to finish his library school 
course t absentia. 


Smitn, Alfhild A., New York State Li- 
brary School, ’13-’14, has been notified of her 
appointment as assistant in the Trondhjems 
Folkebibliotek, Trondhjem, Norway 


Srittwe_t, Howard M., who has been in 
the service of the Princeton University Li- 
brary, died in Princeton, April 26. About a 
month ago he was forced to give up his work 
temporarily in the library. Heart disease with 
complications was the cause of his death. 

Stone, Ruth, who has been librarian at the 
Hepburn Library in Colton, N. Y., since its 
opening, has resigned. 

Tare, Leonore A., Drexel, 1914, has been 
appointed assistant in the Publi 
Detroit. 


Library at 


Tync, Mrs. William, has been appointed 
librarian of the recently organized library at 


Roselle, N. J. 


West, Elizabeth, archivist in the 
State Library, has been elected president of 
the Texas Librarians’ Association to succeed 
State Librarian E. W. Winkler 


Texas 


WINANS, Miss Euphemia, who since June 
1, 1897, has been employed in the order divi- 
sion of the reference department of the New 


York Public Library, died on April 20, 1914. 
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New England 
MAINE 


Farmington. Miss Belle W. Gilman, who 
died in Boston, April 25, left $5,000 to the 
Public Library here. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord. By the wills (identical in word- 
ing) of Miss Emily Conant and Miss Eliza 
A. Conant, of Nine Acres Corner, who 
died within four days of each other at the 
ages of go and g2 respectively, the sum of 
$1,000 was left to the trustees of the Concord 
Public Library. 


Manchester. It is not now expected that 
the interior of the new library building will 
be finished and ready to receive the books 
before midsummer. Under the direction of 
Miss F. Mabel Winchell, the librarian, the 
preliminary work of preparation for the mov- 
ing has been in progress since the first of 
April. Much recataloging and reclassification 
is to be done before the books can be shelved 
in the new building, where the various de- 


partments for the first time will have 
separate rooms. 
Sugar Hill. Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas Rich- 


ardson is to give a new library building to 
the town in memory of her husband, the late 
Professor Charles Francis Richardson, of 
Dartmouth College. It will be a story and a 
half building with low overhanging roof. 
Other gifts obtained through the efforts of 
Miss Jerusha E. Parker, the librarian, will 
be devoted to the purchase of site and laying 
out of the grounds. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston. East Boston people are now able 
to use the branch at 276 Meridian street. It 
is a two-story structure with high basement, 
and with the land cost $100,000. Miss Ellen 
O. Walkeley, the custodian, and her six as- 
sistants, directed the moving of the 15,000 
or more books from the old library quarters 
in the Austin school on Paris street. In the 
basement is a lecture-room, seating more than 
300 people, with a separate outside entrance, 
as well as an entrance from the main floor. 
There are two entrances to the main floor, 
one for children and one for adults. Prac- 


tically the entire main floor is devoted to the 
children, there being seats for 1t1o at large 
round tables. 


On the second floor is the 
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adults’ reading-room, with seats for 96 at 
cblong tables. In addition there are the cus- 
todian’s office, lunch and work rooms. The 
East Boston branch of the Boston Public 
Library is the oldest branch of any size of 
any public library in the United States. It 
was established in 1870, and for years was 
quartered in a building on the site of the 
present new Court House. Two years ago 
it was removed to Paris street, where it has 
been located until the present building was 
completed. 


Boston, An exhibition of books and pict- 
ures to commemorate the 350th anniversary 
of the birth of Shakespeare has been placed 
in the fine arts department. The exhibition 
is arranged in the following groups: 1. 
Original and early editions of his works, com- 
prising the four folios of 1623, 1632, 1663 and 
1685 of the collected works; the first Ameri- 
can and the first Boston editions; all the 
quarto editions of the plays published before 


that of 1700, either originals or facsimile 
reprints. 2. Translations in foreign lan- 
guages. 3. Shakespeare’s autograph  signa- 


ture in the library copy of North’s “Plutarch” 
of 1603, and facsimiles of other signatures. 4. 
Commemorative medals. 5. Shakespeare's 
library classics, schoolbooks, dictionaries, etc., 
and early romances, novels, poems and his- 
tories, used by Shakespeare as the founda- 
tion of his dramas. 6. Early notices of 
Shakespeare and his work, and allusions to 
him, in books published before 1700. 7. Eng- 
lish dramatists and poets; original editions 
of the works of Shakespeare’s contempor- 
aries published during his lifetime. 8. Novels 
and plays in which Shakespeare is a char- 
acter, or which relate to him. o The birds 
of Shakespeare. Illustrations of some of the 
birds mentioned in his plays. Shakespeare’s 
garden; pictures of flowers mentioned in his 
plays. 10. Portraits of Shakespeare. It. 
Portraits of his contemporaries. 12. Scenes 
and characters in Shakespeare's plays. 13. 
Shakespeare’s England; scenery, architecture, 
costumes and customs of England in Shake- 
speare’s time. 


Cambridge. The library of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, now resident in the Diocesan 
House, is to be removed to the Episcopal 
Theological School, a special place having 
been arranged for it in the John Gordon 
Wright Memorial Library. There are about 
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5,000 books in the collection, dealing for the 
most part with the history of the church in 
Massachusetts. A special fund is provided 
for the care of these books. 


Charlton. A bequest of $1,000 to the town 
of Charlton for the support of the public li- 
brary is contained in the will of the late 
Edward A. Lamb. 


Lancaster. By the will of the late Char- 
lotte Taylor Lane, filed in New York, $1,000 
is left to the town library. 


New Bedford. The collection of pictures, 
pamphlets, autographs and books relating to 
printing, newspapers and newspaper men gath- 
ered by the late William L. Sayer, is left by 
his will to the city of New Bedford, for the 
use of the Free Public Library, upon con- 
dition that it be kept together, and that each 
book and pamphlet shall retain permanently 
Mr. Sayer’s bookplate. 


Orange. This town’s new $50,000 library, 
the gift of Mrs. Almira E. (Wheeler) 
Thompson, in memory of her late husband, 
John W. Wheeler, was dedicated April 17. 
The building is an adaptation of the French 
renaissance, with basement and one finished 
story, the foundations of which are of solid 
concrete. The front portion, which is 60x32 
feet, contains fuel, storage and boiler-rooms 
in the basement, and adult’s reading-room, 
‘delivery-room, and children’s reading-room 
on the first floor. The rear portion, with di- 
mensions of 54x36 feet, contains stairway with 
entrance from Grove street, stack-room, li- 
‘brarian’s room, workroom, storeroom and 
toilet-room. <A _ historical and relic-room is 
located under the stack-room, this being pro- 
vided for the exhibit of the Orange Anti- 
quarian Society. The underpinning and steps 
of the building are of Fitchburg granite, fine 
cut, and the superstructure is of brick, with 
Indiana limestone trimmings. The roof is 
covered with green slate. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden. For the third time since its erec- 
tion, the Curtis Memorial Library was entered 
April 20. The burglars went through the desk 
drawers, but got nothing of value. Two 
other attempts have been made to rob the li- 
brary. The first on Aug. 20, 1908 was suc- 
‘cessful, the persons entering the building tak- 
ing all the money in the drawers. The 
other attempt was Oct. 13, 1910, when nothing 
of value was obtained. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Belfast. At a meeting held by the Haw- 
thorne Ladies’ Literary Club and friends, the 
announcement was made that a friend, who 
wishes to remain unknown for a while, will 
build for the town an $8ooo library if it will 
be satisfied with such a structure. Although 
the donor is not known, it is suspected that 
he is a wealthy Olean man who was born in 
this town. 

Brooklyn. An exhibit of pictures made by 
the cutting and assembling of colored papers 
is now on view at Richmond Hill branch of 
the Queens Borough Public Library. The 
pictures are made by cutting out of colored 
paper houses, paths, clouds, etc., and super- 
imposing these one upon the other. A knowl- 
edge of color and perspective is, of course, 
necessary for artistic effects. These pictures 
are the work of Miss Kate Franklin of Flush- 
ing. There are about twenty-six, framed and 
glazed. 

Carmel. The Reed Memorial Library, re- 
cently completed, was turned over to the 
Literary Union early in May. 

Fairport. Andrew Carnegie has offered a 
gift of $11,000 to the village of Fairport for 
the erection of a new public library building 
on the usual conditions that the village 
furnish a site and guarantee to expend an 
amount at least 10 per cent. of the gift an- 
nually for maintenance. The Public Library 
has for some years felt the need of additional 
room and facilities, having been housed in 
one room in the second story of a business 
block. Its maintenance has been provided 
by the school district formed by the village 
of Fairport. The matter of a site will be 
taken up at once with the idea of accepting 
the gift. 

Franklinville. The proposition for the 
town of Franklinville to raise $660 annually 
for maintenance of the preposed public li- 
brary was carried by a majority of 49 at the 
special election April 22. This will insure 
the building of the new library this summer 
at a cost of about $7500. C. A. Blont, of 
Washington, D. C., a former local man and 
graduate of Ten Broeck academy, donates 
$5000 and the Carnegie Comporation will pro- 
vide the balance. 

New York City. George L. Rives, formerly 
first vice-president, has been elected president 
of the board of trustees of the New York 
Public Library to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of John L. Cadwalader. 
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New York City. In the recent “Exhibit of 
better industrial relations” held by the busi- 
ness men’s group of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety, the New York Public Library had on 
display a traveling library typical of the ones 
placed in factories and stores throughout the 
city. The library also had for free distribu- 
tion its 46-page pamphlet called “Facts for the 
public,” and the many reading lists it has pre- 
pared on engineering and the industrial arts 
and trades. 


New York City. Friends of Samuel Put- 
nam Avery propose to strike a medal in his 
honor, in appreciation of his contributions to 
the fine arts and in commemoration of his 
gift of the Avery Library building to Co- 
lumbia University. The medal will be struck 
from a design by Victor D. Brenner. 


New York City. The Public Library is to 
be made the depository for the records made 
by the Modern Historic Records Association, 
of which Herbert L. Bridgman is president. 
An expedition is now being fitted out to 
follow in the wake of the American forces 
in Mexico. The purpose will be to gather 
data likely to be of interest to posterity. A 
novel feature of the plans is that the phono- 
graph and moving pictures will be put to use, 
and transcripts of the sights and sounds of 
war will be made. 


New York City. The Evening Post of 
April 30 printed a long letter, signed by Nor- 
ville Wallace Sharpe of St. Louis, protesting 
against the proposed transfer of the Surgeon 
General's Library to the Library of Congress. 
Incorporated in the letter is the full text of 
the protest adopted by the St. Louis Medical 
Society at its meeting on April 4, and for- 
warded to Washington at that time. 


Newark F, P. L. [Corrected entry.] Sue 
A. Saltsman, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Oct. 31, 
1913.) Accessions 644; total number of vol- 
umes in the library 9503. Circulation 32,498. 
New registration 369 of which 144 was in 
the children’s department. The circulation of 
the books sent to the school for the year was 
2061. 


Norwich. Guernsey Memorial L. N. Louise 
Ruckteshler, Ibn. (Rpt.—year ending July 1, 
775; total number of vol- 


1913). Accessions, 775; 
umes in library 11,047. Circulation 37,524. 


New registration 416; total registration 3228. 
Receipts $3637.73. 

The Norwich Sun of April 7 comments on 
a recent library poster calling attention to the 
need for a 


new library building and compar- 
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ing the present quarters with those of libra- 
ries in 12 other New York towns. All but 
one of these outrank Norwich in annual ap- 
propriation, yet only three have a greater 
per capita circulation. Frequently of late be- 
cause of the crowded and weakened condi- 
tion of its building the Guernsey Memorial 
Library has found it necessary to turn away 
valuable gifts. 


Rochester. A location is now being sought 
for a new branch on the east side of the 
city, the first in that locality. 


St. Johnsville. A six weeks’ campaign for 
the benefit of the Margaret Reaney Memorial 
Library closed May 1. About $2200 was 
realized, which will be used for books. 


Sherburne. The Sherburne Public Library 
has received $500, the legacy left by the late 
John H. O'Brian, editor of the Sherburne 
News for many years. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bordentown. The Bordentown Public Li- 
brary has been removed from the Maitland 
property on Farnsworth avenue to the home 
of George Lieberum, on the same avenue, 
above Crosswicks street. 


Bridgeton. The will of the late Clement 
W. Shoemaker, a glass manufacturer, leaves 
$5000 to the Bridgeton Library. 


Haddon Heights. All the trustees of the 
Free Library which has been under the con- 
trol of Borough Council have resigned, and 
requested that hereafter the library be man- 
aged by the newly organized Woman’s Club. 


Hoboken. The children’s room of the 
Hoboken Public Library has been moved to 
the upper floor of the building and is now in- 
stalled in a room 45 by so feet, with new and 
appropriate furniture and with sufficient ac- 
commodation for all the work of its depart- 
ments. The success of the story hour has 
been so great that it is necessary to make two 
sections, and stories are now told on alter- 
nate Saturday mornings to the young and 
older children, The displaying of pictures on 
screens is another popular feature of this 
department. Sets of mounted pictures, col- 
ored photographs, and prints of all kinds 
are used. Topics of the day are covered and 
many sets are used for school work. Nature 
study and Mexico are now the special feat- 
ures of display. These pictures are exten- 
sively used also in the reference department 
and the high school branch. The room for- 
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merly used as the juvenile department will 
be used for the accommodation of German 
and Italian books, of which there are now 
over 7000 volumes, 


The Public Library celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary May 13, with 
a program which included music and 
speeches, The first library was located in the 
basement of the Hudson County National 
Bank and the Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings on Washington street. It opened with 
about 15,000 volumes on the shelves, and dur- 
ing the first year the use of books amounted 
to 300,000. Four or five delivery stations 
were opened during the first year. The li- 
brary now has a building of its own, which 
is considered by many to be the finest library 
building in the state, containing a collection 
150,000 books. There are cight 
branches, one of which is as large as most 
city libraries and has a circulation of over 
100,000 a year. There are also three deposit 
stations and twenty-one delivery stations. 


Jersey City. 


of over 


Morristown. The Morristown Library and 
Lyceum will receive a total of $35,000 insur- 
ance for the loss on the building destroyed by 
fire in February. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester. The will of Mrs. Sarah D. 
Mowry leaves $300 to the Chester Free Li- 
brary. 


Conshohocken. The sum of $2500 has 
been left in trust to the Free Library by the 
late J. Elwood Lee. 


Philadelphia. The Passyunk branch of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Twentieth and 
Shunk streets, was dedicated April 21. The 
meeting was presided over by Henry R. Ed- 
munds, president of the Board of Education 
and president of the board of trustees of 
the Philadelphia Free Library. Dr. John 
Thomson, chief librarian, was not present be- 
cause of illness. John A. Ashurst, assistant 
librarian of the Philadelphia Free Library, 
explained to the audience the purposes and 
uses to which the building was dedicated. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, a trustee, delivered 
the chief address, in which he said that Phila- 
delphia’s great need now was money for a 
central library building, facing the Parkway. 
The building is the fifteenth building to be 
erected from the fund of $1,500,000 given by 
Andrew Carnegie ten years ago, to be used 
in the construction of 30 buildings. It stands 
on ground donated by the Girard estate and 
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is the twenty-fifth building in the city t 
devoted to library purposes 


Philadelphia. An ordinance providing 
the purchase at $9000 of the property at 
northwest corner of Hunting 
Wayne avenues for a free library site 
been passed 


Park 


Public Li- 


establish branches in 


Reading. The trustees of the 
brary have decided to 
the public school houses at the 
points: Douglass and Weiser streets, 
men avenue and Fifteenth street and 
and Spring streets. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

“The Judge John M. Mitchell 


has been established 


tollowing 
Perki 


Ninth 


Washington 
Memorial Law Library” 
permanently in the Law School of the Catholic 
University of America, by Misses Agnes and 
Marion L. Mitchell of Concord, N. H., in mem- 
ory of their father, the late Judge John M 
Mitchell, who was the first Catholic elevated 
to the bench of the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire. By vote of the board of trustees 
of the university it will be kept intact always 
in the Law School. The trustees have also 
authorized the erection in the Law School of 
a suitable tablet commemorating the dis- 
tinguished career of New Hampshire’s hon- 
ored son. 


Washington. Postmaster Praeger has sent 
out to post-offices in Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia and southern Pennsylvania, 100,000 
copies of a circular giving instructions how 
to prepare, pack and mail their produce tor 
the Washington trade, and asking all farmers 
who desire to deal through the parcel post 
with the Washington consumers to send to 
the postmaster of Washington their 
and addresses, with a statement of what they 
can furnish by parcel post. The 
which the farmers will sell their produce by 
parcel post will be posted on the bulletin 
board of the Public Library, with the names 
and addresses of the farmers. 


names 


prices at 


Washington. The manuscript division of the 
Congressional Library has lately been in re- 
ceipt of papers, which date from the time of 
Columbus to the present and are in the hand- 
writing of many of the people most famous 
in history for the last 400 years (Among 
them are letters from kings and queens, land 
grants, political effusions, and papal bulls In 
a word, they are the savings of 400 years of 
the correspondence of Europe’s noted noble 
family, the Argenteau. About two years ago 
a shabbily dressed woman, the last of the line, 
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appeared in the store of a dealer of old books 
in New York, offering old manuscripts for 
sale. The dealer learned that she had seven 
«crates of similar manuscripts, and bought all 
for a song. Then they were examined by a 
man who cataloged the contents, the seven 
crates were auctioned and the Library of 
Congress got them. Gaillard Hunt, chief of 
the manuscript division, has not yet under- 
taken to examine the collection or arrange it 
in proper order, but enough is learned by the 
superficial examination given by the dealer 
in New York to indicate its importance. The 
manuscripts may run up as high as 20,000 in 
number. They are believed to be the most 
valuable and the largest collection of his- 
torical papers from one family in any country 
in the world. 


The South 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond. The Rotary Club has pledged 
itself, if the city appropriates the $110,000 
asked for the purchase of Jeter Hall for a 
public library, to raise $50,000 for a book fund. 


Richmond. Earl Gregg Swem, the assistant 
state librarian, has recently submitted a re- 
port entitled “A list of mss. recently de- 
posited in the State Library by the state 
auditor.” It enumerates among the accumu- 
lated state and county papers of a century 
and a half nearly 700,000 pieces of value. 
Records of property alone are estimated “to 
constitute the most authentic and compre- 
hensive source material for the economic and 
social history of Virginia from 1782 to the 
close of the war between the States.” Items 
abound scarcely less interesting than the fol- 
lowing: “Clark, George Rogers. 70 packages 
of letters, accounts, orders, captured papers, 
and miscellaneous documents concerning 
George Rogers Clark and the Illinois country, 
1778-1783. 300 pieces per package.” 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston. The new library building is 
practically completed, and is an up-to-date, 
fireproof building. The library, however, is 
burdened by a debt of about $20,000, and a 
canvass is being made in an effort to raise 
the sum. A donation of $5000 has been tend- 
ered on condition that the entire indebtedness 
with which the Library is burdened shall be 
fully paid. 

Florence. The Carnegie Corporation has 
granted the city the sum of $10,000 for a li- 
rary building, on the usual conditions. 
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Marion. The Marion Public Library gave 
its ninth annual reception April 14. Dr. Yates 
Snowden, of the University of South Caro- 
lina, addressed the audience on “South Caro- 
lina as a background for fiction.” The Marion 
Public Library was the first library in the 
state to be supported by taxation and to be 
owned by a school district. It is patronized 
by people all over the county. 


FLORIDA 


Miami. A library of 5000 volumes has been 
collected by the Miami Woman’s Club. The 
club also has erected a $14,000 library and 
clubhouse, on a lot in Royal Palm park, do- 
nated for the purpose by Henry M. Flagler. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. The magazine section of the 
Louisville Herald of recent date had a full 
page article, with illustrations, on the branch 
libraries for colored people in that city. A 
noticeable feature of the negro’s reading, ac- 
cording to Thomas F. Blue, the colored li- 
brarian in charge of both branches, is that he 
reads very little fiction. “If he is earnest 
enough to read, he wants solid material. This 
is partly due to the fact that most of the read- 
ing is directed by teachers. The negro spends 
most of his reading time on history, biog- 
raphy, sociology, and books about his race.” 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville. A contract for a free public 
library for Knoxville, to be known as the 
Lawson McGhee Library, deeded to the city 
by the trustees, and to be maintained by the 
city, was signed April 22, by Mayor S. G. 
Heiskell for the city commissioners and ten 
of the trustees of the present Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, at a special meeting of the 
commission and library trustees. The con- 
tract provides that the library trustees shall 
build a $50,000 library building on a suitable 
lot, furnish it with books and library acces- 
sories, turning over to the city the 18,000 
volumes now possessed by the library, and 
deed the building and library to the city in 
fee simple perpetually. The city on its part 
agrees to maintain the library, appropriating 
for this purpose not less than $5,000 a year. 
As the present levy of two cents for library 
purposes more than makes this amount, no 
trouble is expected in raising it. The library 
is to retain its old name, with suitable words 
following to show that it is a free public li- 
brary. The city commissioners will report to 
the Lawson McGhee trustees each year, soon 
after Jan. 23. A friendly suit has been 
brought to test the legality of the transfer. 
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GEORGIA 
Savannah. The new Carnegie Library will 
be built at Bull and Thirty-sixth streets on the 
lot next to the Hull Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. The $75,000 allowed by the Car- 
negie Corporation will go into the building. 
The city will provide the furnishings, which 
will cost $10,000 to $15,000, so that the invest- 
ment will represent a total of approximately 
$105,000. All of the Savannah architects will 
be invited to submit tentative designs. The 
present annual appropriation for library main- 
tenance is $10,000, but next year it is under- 
stood it will be increased to $12,500, or per- 
haps $15,000, as the superior facilities for 
handling children and for reference work the 
new building will offer will tend to greatly 
increase its use and the demand for works of 
reference. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Clinton. Work has been begun on the Mis- 
sissippi College Library, to cost about $30,000. 
R. H. Hunt of Chattanooga, Tenn., is the 
architect. 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham. As the result of solicitation 
some weeks ago for money to buy technical 
books, the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company has instructed Carl Milam, 
the librarian, to purchase books to the amount 
of $1000 and charge them to the company. 
Mr. Milam was assisted in compiling this book 
list by the auditor of the Tennessee Com- 
pany, the Electrical Engineering Society, the 
superintendent of manual training of the city 
schools, the city engineer, the Technical De- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A. and a list fur- 
nished by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
Twenty technical magazines are also made 
possible by the gift. The library is likewise 
directing special effort to getting the foreign 
residents to use the library, and has added 
many books specially intended for the use of 
foreigners in learning English. Rules of 
registration have been simplified bor- 
rowers’ privileges extended considerably. 


Birmingham. At the close, May 2, of the 
‘campaign to raise book money for the Public 
Library, $20,000 had been subscribed. Some 
committees, unable to work on the allotted 
days, asked an extension of time, and the 
total is expected to be about $30,000. Posters 
“boosting” the campaign were placed on 
fronts of street cars and in shop windows, 
slides shown in the moving picture theaters, 
blotters telling the plan of subscription and 
the intended use of the money were dis- 
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tributed by the Boy Scouts, the ministers 
addressed their congregations on the 
and sent out 
papers columns of publicity 
articles. The city was divided into districts, 
and a committee appointed in each distri 

to take charge of the work. The need of the 
campaign grew out of the financial condition 
of the city, which would not permit of suffi 
cient appropriations to do more than supply 
maintenance funds for the library 


Central West 


MICHIGAN 
Monroe. Mrs. Augusta A. Dorsch, widow 
of the late Dr. Edward Dorsch, has _ be- 
queathed the city of Monroe her residence 
on First street, to be used as a public library 
The homestead is valued at about $5,000. 


subject 


many letters, and the news- 
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OHIO 


In a test case brought in Franklin county, 
the state supreme court upholds the law pro- 
viding that fines assessed in police court shall 
go to law libraries. The decision will be of 
interest in every county in the state because 
of the doubt which has been general as to 
whether or not the law under which such 
funds are paid to law library associations 
for their maintenance was valid. 


Cincinnati. The University of Cincinnati has 
recently issued an 8-page pamphlet on “The 
Municipal Reference Bureau: what it is, what 


it does, how it works.” It defines the bureau 
as a “clearing house for information on city 
government,” shows by two charts the su- 
periority of the bureau over the old hap- 
hazard way of getting information, and gives 
a list of subjects on which the bureau is pre- 
pared to furnish material. 


Hamilton. Plans to open branches of the 
Lane Free Library in Lindenwald, East 
Hamilton and on the West Side are now be- 
ing formulated by the board of trustees of 
the library. In addition to these three 
branches a business men’s reading room in the 
business district may also be opened. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis. As the result of an appeal 
from almost 1,000 native-born Danes and 
Hollanders resident here, a large assortment 
of standard works in their two languages 
have been ordered for the Indianapolis Public 
Library. The Danish collection is to be se- 
lected by the librarian of the Royal Library 
of Denmark at Copenhagen. 
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ILLINOIS 

Chicago. The Public Library is planning 
to establish a music department. There has 
always been a fine collection in the library of 
books about music, and now the actual printed 
notes will be added. For some years now the 
library has maintained a complete department 
of scores of the grand operas, and the ex- 
tensive use made of this section convinced the 
authorities that the time was ripe for greatly 
increasing their musical equipment. The plan 
in its general outlines will be to install in the 
library the scores of the classic literature of 
music. The piano composers will be repre- 
sented by the works of all the great men 
from Bach to Brahms; all the song writers, 
the oratorios, the works for violin, ’cello, and 
for these instruments with the piano. The 
most valuable section will be the scores of 
symphonies, overtures, operas and chamber 
music, not in pianoforte arrangement, but in 
full orchestral scores. Eventually a section 
devoted to rolls for the various instruments 
for the mechanical reproduction of music may 
be added. 


Chicago. The Municipal Reference Li- 
rary bulletin No. 2, prepared by Frederick 
Rex, the librarian, is on “Municipal dance 
halls.” It is a summary of the efforts made 
in Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 
Milwaukee and San Francisco, toward the 
municipal establishment and operation of open 
public dance halls, and was prepared for the 
use of the city council when it considered the 
question of establishing similar amusement 
places in Chicago, 


The North West 
WISCONSIN 
Rlack River Falls. The city council has 
accepted the offer of $10,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation for a library. 


Vilwaukee. With the finishing of the new 
addition to the public library, work on which 
is rapidly proceeding, it is expected that ac- 
commodations will be increased for 225,000 
more books. This enlargement is being ef- 
fected in the court, behind the main structure. 
A children’s library is contemplated for the 
first tloor, entrance to which will be from 
Eighth street, and when this arrangement is 
ready the children’s library, now on the third 
floor of the old building, will be transferred 
to the new quarters. 

Ripon. A library class has been conducted 
in Ripon College this year under the direc- 
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tion of William Everett Jillson, the college 
librarian. The class had two recitations a 
week, with two hours’ work in the library. 
Twelve women and seven men took the 
course. 
MINNESOTA 

Duiuth, It is announced in the local press 
that the city will establish a branch library 
at Gary if a room can be secured in the new 
school building which will be built there this 
spring. 

IOWA 

Des Moines. An advertising campaign to 
increase patronage at the city library was 
launched early in May. Special effort was 
made to reach children whose cards have 
run out in the last year, and who have not 
shown inclination to renew them. About 800 
circular letters were sent out to former pa- 
trons of the children’s department. An ex- 
periment to increase patronage among resi- 
dents in the branch library districts was made 
in the district of East High School, where 
a branch library was recently opened. Names 
were ‘looked up in the city directory and a 
mailing list was compiled ready for a deluge 
of circular letters. 

NEBRASKA 


Lincoln. bronze tablet, designed by 
Victor David Brenner, was unveiled in the 
Lincoln Public Library April 23, as the open- 
ing of Lincoln’s celebration of the 350th an- 
niversary of Shakespeare’s birthday. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Armour. A new Carnegie Library is to be 
built here at a cost of $7500. W. L. Steele 
of Sioux City, Ia., is the architect chosen. 

WYOMING 

Laramie. The private library of the late 
Dr, Agnes M. Wergeland, for many years 
a teacher of history and Spanish in Wyoming 
University, has been given to the University 
Library. Over a thousand books are included 
in the bequest, and at least another thousand 
had been given by her during her years of 
service. Included in the last lot are several 
volumes of scrapbooks filled with reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, post cards of 
European scenes, and a complete collection 
of her own contributions to periodical 
literature. 


The South West 


MISSOURI 
Fayette. Part of the $225,000 being raised 
for Central College may be used to erect a 
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$50,000 library building for the 
the announcement made at the spring meeting 
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curators 

Six of the branch libraries and 
being used Sat- 
stations in the campaign 
Republic and the Con- 
sumers’ League are conducting against the 
house fly. Children are paid 10 cents for 
every hundred dead flies they bring in, and 
the flies are then gathered up and burned. 
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one public school are 
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ARKANSAS 
Morrilton. A library for the use of the 
citizens of Morrilton has been equipped and 
opened by the Pathfinder Club of this city 
and is now in use by the general public. The 
building occupied is the former home of the 
Presbyterian congregation. The collection 
contains 8500 volumes. 
KANSAS 
Leavenworth. The six months ending with 
March were the busiest in the history of the 
library, and the slight loss of circulation 
noticed last year has been regained. At the 
present time 24 per cent. of the population 
is enrolled. During February the interior of 
the library entirely redecorated, at a 
cost of $590. 


was 


OKLAHOMA 

McAlester. The new $25,000 Carnegie 
building was dedicated April 16. The city’s 
first library was opened in 1905 by a women’s 
club in an upstairs room in a business block, 
members of the club taking turns in caring 
for the collection, 

TEXAS 

Announcement was made at the annual 
meeting of the Texas Library Association, 
that if 15 students in library work register 
between now and April 1, 1915, the University 
of Texas will open a summer school for them 
Owing to the fact that there 1s no summer 
school in the state for such training, many 
wishing to take up the work left the state 
last year to study. This was brought to the 
attention of the university of the state li- 
brarians. 

Dallas. The cornerstone of the Oak Cliff 
branch was laid April 23. The building will 
probably be completed about the middle of 
August. 

Houston. The city has refused to 
tribute more than $7800 a year to the support 
of the Carnegie Library, and in refusing the 
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Carnegie Library in San Antonio. Won't 
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San Benito. The San Benito Public Li- 
brary was formally opened May 2 with a book 
shower by the ladies of the Women’s Club, 
which resulted in the securing of approxi- 
mately 200 volumes as a basis 
ed by 
building can be 


already 


working 
Rooms for the library have been don; 
a local bank until a suitable 
erected upon the lots 
that purpose. 
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present Carnegie Library will probably either 
be remodeled or rebuilt It was « 
11 years ago, and the city has 
building both as to size character of 
construction. If the rebuilt it 
is proposed to move itt from its present loca 
tion in the center of the city park to a cornet 
of the grounds. 
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provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The present stack room will be taken 
into the present reading rooms for adults 
and children, doubling their space. The ad- 
dition will provide a stack room 41x27 feet, 
a reference room, a room for trustees, a staff 
room, delivery desk and repair room, There 
will be a fireplace in the reading room and in 
the children’s room. The first floor or base- 
ment will provide a lecture room, a men’s 
smoking and reading room, a story hour 
room, a women’s rest room, an unpacking 
room, furnace and fuel room. 


Spokane. Plans for the new North Mon- 
roe branch have been approved by the Car- 
negie Corporation. The amount allowed for 
construction and furnishing of the building 
is $17,500. The new Heath and East Side 
branches were opened to the public early in 
April. 

Tacoma, The Public Library has recently 
installed an inter-communicating telephone sys- 
tem, consisting of eight desk telephones ard two 
trunk lines giving inter-communicating serv- 
ice to all eight departments, and at the same 
time permitting outside communication on the 
trunk lines. The entrance has been 
painted and varnished, and an_ individual 
towel rack installed near the children’s room, 
some needed electrical fixtures added, and 
some necessary wooden shelving ordered. A 
plumbing system is to be provided that will 
make hot water available in the building and 
add a drinking fountain on the second floor. 
The fiscal year of the library and the “report 
year,” which have heretofore been July to 
June, have been changed to the calendar year 
January to December which is the fiscal year 
of the city and of all tax supported bodies 
except the school district. 

CALIFORNIA 


East Bakersfield. The contract for the 
erection of the new public library has been 
awarded, the contract price being $22,553. 


Fairfield (Solano Co.). The supervisors 
have authorized the establishment of a Solano 
County Free Library under the supervision 
of State Librarian J. L. Gillis. It is esti- 
mated that $7,000 will be expended on the li- 
brary. Twenty-four counties of the state 
have established libraries. Contra Costa and 
Butte counties recently opened them. 


Long Beach. The library commission, on 
April 14, appointed Miss Zaidee Brown, 
organizing agent of the Massachusetts Free 
Library Commission, librarian to succeed Miss 


two 
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Victoria Ellis. In support of its attitude re- 
garding Miss Ellis’s resignation, the commis- 
sion made public on March 28, a report made 
on its behalf in investigation of the library 
administration by Miss Mary E. Robbins, 
previously in charge of the winter library 
school of the Riverside Public Library. Miss 
Robbins gave a general review of the equip- 
ment and management of the library, with 
commendation of the collection of books and 
suggestion of changes in arrangement of de- 
partments, the replacement of the Browne 
charging system by the “Modified Newark” 
system, and the establishment of a “pay 
duplicate collection” of popular books. In 
regard to the relations of the library commis- 
sion to the librarian, she stated that “in 
every well-regulated library board the libra- 
rian is never present unless invited.” 


Los Angeles. The removal of the Public 
Library in June to the much-needed new 
quarters in the Metropolitan building, entails 
additional expenses of about $10,000, for 
which no provision has been made by the 
city council. Every possible reduction has 
been made by the library authorities in the 
operating expenses, and in order to finish the 
fiscal year and effect the removal without 
serious deficit it has also been necessary to 
virtually suspend book purchases until July 
1. The buying of new fiction is discontinued 
and only books for which there is special and 
urgent need will be bought for the present. 


Orland. The Women’s Improvement Club 
has raised $1,000 and bought a lot for the 
new Carnegie Library, for which $8,000 has 
been appropriated by the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation. 

Willows (Glenn Co.). The county super- 
visors have decided to establish the Glenn 
County Library, a branch of the State Li- 
brary, on Aug. 1. A librarian will be engaged 
from the State Library. The salary is $100 
a month. There will be sub-stations over the 
county at Butte City, Hamilton City, Orland, 
Norman, Germantown, Bayliss, Fairview, 
Newville, Princeton, Glenn, Ord, and possibly 
other points. Willows will be the headquarters. 


IDAHO 

Caldwell. Caldwell’s new public library— 
the structure, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, the 
institution, the culmination of several years 
effort on the part of the ladies of the For- 
ward Club—was dedicated May 1. The at- 
tendance over-taxed the capacity of the build- 
ing and many who desired to attend the ex- 
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ercises were unable to gain even standing 
room. <A book shower was a feature of the 
opening. The building is a handsome red 
brick structure of plain but imposing archi- 
tecture. The basement will be occupied as 
club rooms by the Forward Club. The cost 
of the building was $12,500. The site was 
donated by the city. 
UTAH 

Garland. The contracts for the new Car- 
negie library, amounting to about $8,000, have 
been awarded, and work is already begun. 


Philippine Islands 


Two young Filipino men in the province 
of Occidental Negros have started a circu- 
lating library. There are about 200 bound 
volumes and another 200 in paper. Of these 
about 120 are the beginning of a collection of 
Filipiniana. Spanish and English fiction are 
represented, as well as general subjects. The 
rules of the library are practically identical 
with those of the Philippine Library. Mem- 
bers are exempted from the annual fee and 
are enrolled upon presenting a certain num- 
ber of books to the library. A small fee is 
charged to cover postage on books sent to 
other towns. Other circulating libraries al- 
ready exist in Albay, Lucena, Zamboanga and 
Manila. 


Canada 


In Part IV of the report of the members 
of the Royal Commission on Industrial Train- 
ing and Technical Education, the testimony 
as to public libraries is summarized. Several li- 
brarians reported a demand for technical books 
and trade journals, and in a number of places 
the demand is met by the libraries, by spe- 
cial lists sent out or posted in the buildings, 
and by traveling libraries. The president of 
the Ontario Library Association, in a com- 
munication, calls attention to the large amount 
of money sent out of Ontario each year to 
correspondence schools in the United States. 
He believes that the library, which is sup- 
ported by taxation, should be more fully de- 
veloped on its technical side so as to provide 
every ambitious man with the means and op- 
portunity of perfecting himself in a knowl- 
edge of the theoretical side of his chosen 
work. A public library, he says, should have 
carefully selected books of reference bearing 
on the subjects taught in any technical school 
in the vicinity, and also on the industries 
carried on in the neighborhood. The Ontario 
Library Association proposes to utilize the 
public libraries wherever possible to carry 
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out these ideas, and to provide the books 
partiy from funds of the local libraries and 
partly from legislative grants, realizing that 
technical education means much for the 
wealth and refinement of the Canadian people, 
and that it is a problem at present taxing all 
resources for solution. A committee of the 
association, which visited a number of cities 
in the United States while investigating the 
question, has drawn up a list of recommenda- 
tions as a result of its investigations, and 
they are printed in full in the report 


decided to build a 
library in Mimico. Plans have been approved 
and sent to the Carnegie Corporation in 
New York for their approval. The building 
will cost $6,500, which is the Carnegie grant, 
and it will be situated on the site that was 
secured about a month ago by the Library 
Board at the corner of Station road and 
Stanley crescent. The plans that were ac- 
cepted will provide for a flat-roofed brick 
huilding with a basement and main floor. It 
will be 40 feet wide and 55 feet long with a 
10-foot high basement and 13 feet 6 inches 
high main floor. It remains practically in 
the hands of the contractor whether the 
building will be of white or red brick 


Vimico. It has been 


Stouffville. By the will of the late Dr. 
Alexander Sangster, the sum of $500 is left 
to the town, provided that within two years 
of testator’s death they raise $4,000 for the 
extension of the proposed Carnegie Library 
building at Stouffville. 


Toronto. The raising of the minimum 
wage for library officials, a decrease in the 
number of years intervening between the 
minimum and maximum wages, and also an 
increase in the maximum wage were the 
chief decisions at the last meeting of the 
Public Library board. The initial salary was 
fixed at $soo, which by regular annual in- 
creases will reach $900 in the general depart- 
ment and $1,000 in the cataloging and refer- 
ence department. This increase is to be made 
for growing efficiency, and tests will be made 
in each case for promotion. Miss Bletcher 
and Miss Johnston, both graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, were appointed members 
of the staff. 

John 


Walkerville. | Edgecumbe, aged 
enty-seven, librarian at Walkerville Public Li- 
brary, and said to be the oldest librarian in 
point of years of service in Ontario, died 
April 11. He had been in charge of Walker- 
ville Library since its opening ten years ago, 
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am! for many years filled a similar position 
in St. Thomas. Mr, Edgecumbe was born in 
Cornwall, England, and came to Canada at 
the age of fourteen. 

Welland. Welland Town Council ac- 
cepted the offer of $20,000 from the Carne- 
gie fund for a library, and purchased a site 
on Muir street at a cost of $3000. 

Weston. Work the 
erection of the new Carnegie library, corner 
Main and King streets. 

Whitby. Whitby’s new Carnegie Library 
was formally opened May 1. The library is 
built of red pressed brick, with trimmings of 
stone. The basement contains several board 
or committee rooms, and the interior is fin- 
The Carnegie Corporation do- 


has 


has commenced for 


ished in oak. 
nated $10,000 toward the building fund. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 

A list of the members of the Library Asso- 
ciation’s book production committee, with a 
brief statement of the notable achievements 
of each member touching such matters as 
qualify him to make an authoritative report 
on book production, is given in the Novem- 
ber-December (1913) issue of Bindery Talk, 
published in California. 

An appreciation of the life and work of 
James Duff Brown, whe died at his home in 
Canonbury Park on February 26, is contrib- 
ated by Charles Riddle to The Library World 
for March. Mr. Brown's first library experi- 
ence was obtained in the Mitchell Library in 
Glasgow, and in 1888 he was appointed first 
librarian in Clerkenwell. Here he worked till 
his appointment to the larger and adjoining 
borough of Islington, whose libraries he de- 
veloped into the finest system of open ac- 
cess libraries in England. In February, 1912, 
he was seized with an illness from which he 
never recovered. Before leaving Glasgow, he 
published his “Biographical dictionary of mu- 
sicians.” Later he collaborated with the late 
S. S. Stratton in “British musical biography,” 
in which Mr. Brown took the living com- 
posers and Mr. Stratton those deceased. For 
the Library Association he published a 
“Guide to the formation of a music library,” 
and in collaboration with Alfred Moffat he 
published “Characteristic songs and dances of 
all nations.” To professional literature Mr. 
Brown made many contributions. His “Man- 
ual of library economy,” “Subject classifica- 
tion” (1906), and “Library classification and 
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cataloguing” (1912), are works of great value. 
He was always devising new and improved 


methods of work. In 1802, after attending 
the International Conference of Librarians at 
Chicago, and studying the system of oper 
access there, he established safeguarded open 
access in his library at Clerkenweil and 
thereby revolutionized library work in Eng- 
land. Mr. Brown was a member of the Council 
of the Library Association for many years 
until 1912, when through an unfortunate dis- 
pute he resigned his position as vice-presi- 
dent. At the Bournemouth meeting the Coun- 
cil unanimously elected him an Honorary 
Fellow, an act which was keenly appreciated. 
Mr. Brown was an indifferent speaker, and 
consequently a poor debater, but an excellent 
writer and the possessor of a very retentive 
memory that made him able to give without 
reference information on any topic relating 
to music and musicians or to the libraries 
of the world. 


Henry Edward Johnston, member of the 
Council of the Library Association, and libra- 
rian at Gateshead since 1888, died February 3. 


The Library Association Record for Feb- 
ruary, contains an article by Ernest A. Baker, 
discussing the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on University Education in London as 
far as it affects the library of the University 
of London. The commissioners propose (1) 
that the Goldsmiths’ Library of economic 
literature be removed to the London School 
of Economics; (2) to carry out “some fur- 
ther decentralization” if the central university 
buildings are removed to Bloomsbury; (3) 
to distintegrate the library altogether if the 
buildings remain at South Kensington. This 
proposal is in direct opposition to the modern 
library theory of centralization. It is felt that 
the present Central Library is by no means 
difficult of access, a system of free inter- 
change would take care of the needs of dis- 
tant departments, and the present location, 
in close proximity to several other great li- 
braries, could hardly be bettered for research 
workers, During the last five years the at- 
tendance in the library has grown from 1432 
to 6712, and the total number of books issued, 
7,233 to 21,280. This work will either 


from 
be crippled or wholly destroyed if the recom- 
mendations of the commission are adopted. 
The article closes with a summary of prin- 
ciples urged for the future organization and 
administration of the university libraries, in 
which the principal points are centralization 
of collections, development of the lending and 
traveling library features, closer relations with 
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other London libraries, and the establishment 
of a “central depot” library on lines proposed 
by the Library Association. 

Birmingham F. L. A. Capel Shaw (till 
May 31, 1912), and Walter Powell (from 
June 1, 1912), Ibnms. (51st annual rpt.—yr. 
ending Mar. 31, 1913.) Accessions, net gain 
9578; total number of volumes in libraries 
445.075. Circulation 2,217,563. Total registra- 
tion 79,108. Income for 1913, £23,040 3s. 4d.; 
expenses £21,725. 

Besides the central reference library there 
are twenty-three lending libraries and news 
rooms maintained. During the year the time 
allowed for reading has been extended to 
fourteen days in all cases, renewal privilege 
having also been extended to fourteen days. 
Borrowers’ cards, hitherto available only at 
the library from which they were issued, may 
now be used at any library in the city, but 
only one ordinary and one non-fiction card 
can be used at any one library at a time. 
Hours of opening have been extended until 
now all the libraries except two are open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. and the news 
rooms from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., with the excep- 
tion of four which close at 9 p.m. 


Bradford P. L. Butler Wood, Ibn. (43d 
annual rpt.—yr. ending Aug. 12, 1913.) Ac- 
cessions 8242; volumes withdrawn 4175; total 
number of volumes in libraries 172,794. Cir- 
culation 856,740. New registration 18,373. 

The report states that there is pressing need 
of a new central building. In 1o11 the ques- 
tion of providing “open access” to the shelves 
was considered, but has never been found 
practicable on account of lack of room. The 
same difficulty exists in the branches. With 
the exception of two branches, one of which 
has just moved into a new building where 
“open access” is found most satisfactory, the 
fifteen branches are housed in rented quar- 
ters quite unsuited for the work. A site has 
been purchased for one new branch. 

Dundee. Univ. Coll. L. James A. S. Bar- 
rett, Ibn. (1st rpt.—Oct., 1913.) Accessions 
3509; total number of volumes, approximately 
14,000. Between October and June 159 read- 
ers used 1292 books, exclusive of those used in 
the reading room and those borrowed from 
Edinburgh and London. 

Glasgow. On February 5, F. T. Barrett, 
city librarian, resigned his position, to take 
effect on the appointment of his successor. 
Mr. Barrett was appointed in 1877, when the 
main library contained only a few hundred 
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volumes. It has grown until now it contains 
over 200,000 volumes. The libraries adminis- 
tered by the corporation now number twenty, 
with 440,000 volumes and a staff of about 270 
“In no previous instance in the United King- 
dom or abroad,” says the Glasgow News, “has 
any library system experienced so great a de- 
velopment while under the care of its first 
executive officer.” 


Hackney. On January 17 the Clapton 
Branch Library was opened. This completes 
the system of one central library and three 
branches provided by a Carnegie gift of 
£28,000. The library is a two story building, 
its most striking feature being in the adult 
lending room on the first floor, where the 
shelves are arranged around a “well” over- 
looking the newsroom. During the first week 
727 new borrowers were enrolled and 1668 
books issued. 


Leeds. Classes for library assistants are 
being held in literary history, classification, 
cataloging and library routine. Instruction 
is free to all assistants, the only condition of 
enrolment being regular attendance. The 
classes meet weekly, and instruction is given 
by senior members of the Leeds Public Li- 
braries staff. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne P. L. Basil Ander- 
ton, Ibn. (32d rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1913.) 
Accessions 2711; total number of volumes in 
library 170,190. Circulation 607,512. Regis- 
tration 36,480. 

Oxford. The Bodleian Library has received 
a wonderful gift of Chinese books from a 
former member of the university, FE. T. 
Backhouse, some time postmaster of Merton 
College, and for many years a resident in 
China. They number some 17,000 volumes, 
partly printed, partly manuscript. By this 
gift the Bodleian is said to become the 
richest Chinese library in the Western world. 

St. Andrews. Univ. L. J. Maitland Ander- 
son, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Sept. 30, 1913.) 
Accessions 2123. Circulation 6629 volumes to 
341 readers, excluding books used in the li- 
brary itself. There were expended £631 19s 
11d. for books and periodicals, £200 for serv- 
ice, £55 for equipment, and £75 each for 
printing and binding. 

Sunderland. Arrangements have been 
made recently for the admission of non 
residents to the uses of the Central and 
Branch Libraries, on payment of the nominal 
subscription of five shillings per annum 
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lValithamstow. Measures have been insti- 
tuted with the advice and approval of the 
district auditor whereby the whole responsibil- 
ity for school library work has been trans- 
ferred from the Walthamstow Library Com- 
mittee to the Education Committee. This is 
the outcome of a test case with the L. G. B. 
and the Board of Education, and has been ar- 
rived at after months of discussion. The 
public libraries are now relieved of any re- 
sponsibility for children’s work, and a proper 
arrangement exists whereby the Education 
Committee takes over the books and the staff 
which the libraries previously maintained to 
this end. 

GERMANY 

Children’s reading rooms in Germany con- 
tinue to make progress. Two more were es- 
tablished in Berlin during the past year. At 
present there are such reading rooms in more 
than thirty German cities. In almost all cases 
these are supported by associations. 


Berlin. The Church Peace Union, founded 
in February by Andrew Carnegie with a 
$2,000,000 endowment, has appropriated part 
of the fund for the purpose of establishing 
a peace library in Berlin. The library will be 
conducted by the Church Peace League of 
Germany. The fund is to be used for the 
purchase of literature only in the German and 
English languages. The books will touch on 
every phase of international arbitration. 


Frankfurt. Stadtbibliothek (Municipal Li- 
brary). Dr. Friedrich Clemens Ebrard, di- 
rector. (Rpt—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1913.) 
Accessions 5717; total 365,529. Circulation 
53,006; of these 20,821 volumes were used in 
the reading room by 19,000 persons, the re- 
mainder being taken for home use. Expendi- 
tures for accessions, newspapers and binding 
amounted to 46,000 marks. 

Of the special collections of this library 
may be mentioned the collection of ex libris, 
book titles and vignettes, amounting to 4413 
pieces; the autograph collection, 2882 pieces; 
the municipal coin and medal collection, 18,801 
pieces. 

Leipzig. On April 1 the city opened the 
first of its “municipal libraries” (practically 
“branch” public libraries, as we know them). 
There are other popular libraries in the city 
supported by private associations, but al- 
though the demand was great, lack of funds 
curtailed their usefulness. The main activity 
of the new municipal libraries will be the 
outside loaning of books. It is intended to 


provide each of the projected libraries with 
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about 12,000 volumes, so that the circle of 
readers of each will not be too great for 
the librarian to keep in personal touch with 
the needs of the public. 


Stadtische Sammlungen fiir Wissen- 
schaft und Kunst. (Municipal Collections of 
Science and Art.) Dr. Heinrich Heiden- 
heimer, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending Dec. 31, 
1912.) Accessions Circulation 
Total number of borrowers 5238. Receipts 
from fines, etc., 8697 marks; expenditures 
65.441 marks (including appropriation of 
56,744 marks). 

In many respects the normal conduct of 
the library was affected by the removal into 
a new building. This work of removal con- 
sumed almost two months, from September 
16. to November 14, when the library and 
archives were again opened to the public. 
Great interest was shown during the year in 
the picture gallery and copper-plate collection. 
These were visited by 26,886 persons. The 
Museum of Antiquities continued its excava- 
tions and investigations of the Roman works 
and ruins in the vicinity of Mainz. 


Mainz. 


5177. 27,205. 


Schwerin. Regierungs-Bibliothek. (Gov- 
ernment Library.) (Rpt.—yr. ending Nov. 
30, 1913.) Accessions 5000 (626 purchased, 
remainder otherwise acquired). Circulation 
10,118. Total number of borrowers 791. The 
number of persons making use of the reading 
room was 3528. 


SWITZERLAND 
Basel. Ocffentliche Bibliothek der Univer- 
sitats Basel. (Public Library of the University 


of Basel.) Dr. C. Chr. Bernoulli, chief Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1912.) Accessions 
19,441; total 644,739. Circulation 54,778. 


There were 23,143 visitors to the reading room, 
and 1722 borrowed prints and manuscripts 
for use outside of the library. The total ex- 
penditures for accessions were 36,212 francs. 


Geneva. Bibliothéque publique et universi- 
taire. M. Frédéric Gardy, director. (Rpt— 
1912.) Accessions 20,796 volumes and pam- 
phlets, including serials. Fifteen thousand 
three hundred and fifty readers used approxi- 
mately 70,000 volumes in the reading rooms, 
and 473 people borrowed 4343 volumes for 
home use. There was spent 9563 fr. 10 for 
new books, 6376 fr. 10 for serials, and 
13,868 fr. 55 for subscriptions to periodicals. 

Early in the year the basement of the li- 
brary, formerly occupied by the Archzxological 
Museum, was transformed into a book room, 
with room for 100,000 volumes. During the 
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time the books were being shifted the library, 
in part or whole, was closed to readers. 


BELGIUM 


Brussels. A. Collard, librarian of L’Obser- 
vatoire Royal de Belgique, has recently com- 


pleted and published a supplement to the 
library catalog, containing eleven hundred 
entries covering the accessions of books, 


pamphlets and maps for the years 1910-12. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Vienna, Preparations are now under way 
to establish in Vienna a People’s Musical Li- 
brary, such as are found in several German 
cities, although in the latter country these li- 
braries are either wholly or partly supported 
by the city. Austria already has two, namely 
in Salzburg and Brunn. The main purpose 
of the musical library is to place the classical 
and the best modern music at the disposal 
of even people of slight means. Special em- 
phasis will be placed upon the educational 
side of the undertaking. 

Vienna. The Academic Committee for 
School Reform, formed to gather material for 
an investigation of the problems of munici- 
pal education of children, is planning to es- 
tablish what will be known as the Archives 
of Youth Culture. Here is to be collected 
everything in the nature of documents relat- 
ing to the intellectual life of the young, manu- 
scripts, pictures and other articles. 


RUSSIA 
The Bibliotekar, the organ of the Russian 
Library Association, with the new issue of 
1914, promises to give more systematic re- 
views of new books. It will also print re- 
ports of the general meetings of the Society 
for Library Economy. 


Perm. In the Bibliotekar [Librarian] for 
the last quarter of 1913, A. Plotnikov has a 
short descriptive article on “Fifty years of 
the Public Library of the city of Perm.” The 
Public Library of the city of Perm, he says, 
was opened in 1863. In 1831 an attempt had 
been made to operate a public library, founded 
by private means, but this soon failed. Five 
years later another attempt was made, but 
a fire almost completely destroyed it in 1842. 
For the next twenty years nothing was done. 
In 1863, the chief official of the city took an 
active part in the library’s reopening. The 
city, however, made such small appropriations 
for the library that in 1800, after twenty-seven 
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years of existence, the library had only 11,621 
volumes, mostly periodicals, with an increase 
of just three readers in fifteen years. In the 
last twenty years the library has developed 


more rapidly. In 1910 the number of books 
Was 37,188, or twice as many as in 1900, and 
the number of readers had grown threefold, 
to a total of 983. This improvement of con- 
ditions was due to the increase of allowances 


by the city, to 
technique and to an increase of the staff and 
of their salaries. The annual 
the library at present amount to 8000 rubles. 
Although called a “Public” library, the pub- 
lic takes no part in its management. Never- 
theless the Perm library has played a consid- 
erable part in the intellectual life of the city 
and has served as a model for more than 
ten other city libraries. 


Perm. The Zemstvo, or district 
of Krasnayaufa, in the government of Perm, 
has resolved to open a net of libraries with 
a central district library, 12 libraries in the 


improvements in the library 


expenses of 


council 


more populated places of the district, 29 vil- 
lage libraries and reading rooms, 10 Pav- 
lenkov libraries, some subdivisions of the 
district libraries, school libraries and 12 


traveling libraries. The plan is to be carried 
out in 10 years. Another district of the same 
government, the Yekaterinburg, had, in 1913, 
46 district libraries, with 55,087 titles in 79,- 
271 volumes. The number of readers was 
18,323, the number of books given out 251,709, 
and the number of periodicals 17,062. This 
district also had 46 library reading rooms, and 
61 traveling libraries with a stock of 21,338 
volumes. 


St. Petersburg. The Imperial Public Li- 
brary of St. Petersburg at present comprises 
three million volumes, prints, etc. divided 
as follows: Cartographic division 24,000 
polygraphy 89,000, philosophy and pedagogy 
55,000, church historical and similar works 
18,000, cabinet library 32,000, Faust room 
10,000, art and technology 550,000, manuscripts 
division 


200,000, Rossicana 230,000, Oriental 
19,000, jurisprudence 125,000, Hebraica 35,- 
000, philology belles lettres 128,000, 


natural science and medicine 162,326, Russian 
division 907,000, history 146,000, Slavic divi- 
sion 907,000, theology 185,000 


Tiflis. A four-story building in Persian 
style for the Caucasian Museum and Public 
Library will be finished this year in Tiflis, 
Caucasus. The will amount to 400,000 
rubles 


cost 
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JAPAN 


Osaka L. annual rpt—yr,. ending 
March, 1913.) Accessions: Japanese and 
Chinese books 6314; foreign 341; total 6655. 
Total number volumes in library: Japanese 
and Chinese 61,638; foreign 35,489; grand to- 
tal 97,127. The library was open 332 days, 
during which time there were 152,897 adult 
readers who used 462,396 books; an average 
of about 460 readers per diem, and of 3 books 
per reader. In the children’s rooms for the 
same number of days there were 11,492 read- 
ers (of whom 9604 were boys) who used 
63,060 books; a daily average of about 35 
readers and 5 books per reader. 


INDIA 


The Library Miscellany of Baroda, India, 
records the death, on November 12, of Mr. 
D. G. Sukhadwala, a citizen of Bombay. Mr. 
Sukhadwala was much interested in the li- 
brary movement in India, and a large number 
of reading rooms in the country are indebted 
to him for their existence. At the time of his 
death he was maturing a plan to establish 
in Bombay a number of reading rooms and 
libraries. 


Bombay. The Muni Shri Mohanlalji Jain 
Central Library was founded in 1910 to per- 
petuate the memory of the late Muni Shri 
Mohanlalji, a Jain priest. Through the liber- 
ality of the Jains, it has a fund amounting 
to Rs. 70,000 and a collection of 5000 books 
and 700 manuscripts. In addition to the li- 
brary and reading room, a Sanskrit Pathshala 
is also maintained. The institution is free and 
observes no distinction of caste, color or 
creed. During the three years of its exis- 
tence the library has issued 17,599 books for 
home use. 


Howrah. Mrs. Billious, the widow of a 
Jewish merchant of Howrah, has declared her 
intention of making over to the Howrah 
municipality her residence with about 150 
bighas of land (about 120 acres) situated in 
the heart of the town, to be utilized as a pub- 
lic library. The deed of gift will take effect 
after her death. The property is worth five 
lakhs of rupees (about $161,000). 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro. That the annual reports of 
the National Library of Brazil appear with 
imprint date five years later than the period 
they cover is probably due to the cumber- 
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some working of government machinery, pos- 
sibly with some relation to the fact that in 
one form the reports appear as part of the 
large, scholarly series of Annaes da Biblioteca 
Nacional. The delay is particularly unfor- 
tunate at this time because, since the period 
of the latest report (1908, published 1913) 
the library has occupied its magnificent new 
building, where improved service must be able 
to show results noticeably in advance of 
those we are able to quote. 


Principal statistics for 1908 follow: Section 
1 (books): added 5418 vols., 198 maps, 31 
music scores; 44,001 readers consulted 63,722 
vols. and 20,112 periodicals. Section 2 
(mss.): added 21,262 pieces; 116 readers 
consulted 16,793 pieces. Section 3 (prints): 
added 2459 pieces; 84 readers consulted 13,785 
pieces. Four thousand six hundred and ninety 
volumes were bound for the three sections. A 
few volumes were loaned for home use to a 
limited number of readers, under special au- 
thorization of the minister of justice, to 
whom the library administration is subordi- 
nate. 

It is interesting to note that the languages 
of the books consulted in Section 1 ranked 
as follows: Portuguese, 66 per cent.; French, 
27 per cent.; English, 2 per cent.; Italian 1.1 
per cent., with lesser use of eleven other 
languages. 

During the year decree No. 1825 ot 1907 
went into effect, extending to all parts of the 
country the requirement for deposit in the 
National Library of one copy of every work 
printed; a provision previously applying only 
to the federal capital. The result was an in- 
crease in the deposit of books from 482 in 
1907 to 857 in 1908. The number of works 
actually registered for copyright, however, 
was small, being but 65 in 1907 and 71 in 
1908. 

Acceptance was made of an offer from the 
director of the Colonial Archives Section of 
the National Library at Lisbon to make an 
inventory (including, in important cases, 
transcripts) of documents there relating to 
Brazil. The first section of this work ap- 
pears, with the 1908 report, in vol. 31 of the 
Annaes above referred to. 

Reference is made to the furnishings of 
the new building. The director, Dr. da Silva, 
visited leading libraries in the United States 
and Europe in 1907, and as a result of his 
investigations the equipment was ordered 
from well-known firms in the United States. 

W.N. S. 


} 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in current 


library literature. 


General 

Societies, Associations, Clubs, Conferences 
LIBRARY CLUBS 

A non-municipal librarians’ club. Ernest 
A, Baker. Lib, Assn. Rec., F., 1914. p. 25-27. 

Editorial. An adverse opinion on the pro- 
posal to form a club for senior officers of 
state, university and professional libraries. 
The writer’s arguments are: (1) That such 
an organization will tend to accentuate the 
line already drawn between municipal libraries 
and those belonging either to state or uni- 
versity, creating distinctions which injure 
both the profession and the public. (2) The 
Library Association is opposed to any class 
movement among librarians, and its position 
should be upheld. (3) The new organization 
could give its members no privileges they 
cannot enjoy under the Library Association. 
4) All qualified librarians are eligible to 
membership in the association, and by joining 
and organizing a section for discussing their 
special problems, they can accomplish their 
own purpose and at the same time strengthen, 
instead of weaken, the national organization. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE LiprARy Associ- 
ATION 

The Women’s Committee. Lib. Asst., Ap. 
1914. p. 63-64. 

Editorial. The committee of women libra- 
rians and assistants has prepared a list, as 
complete as possible, of 628 women assistants 
in the British Isles. A circular letter has 
heen sent to each woman on the list, and the 
replies show an astonishing ignorance of the 
educational work of the Library Association. 
About 20 now plan to join the association, 
and there are many requests for further in- 
formation, To answer these, a conversa- 
zione was held April 30 at the Islington Cen- 
tral Library, and similar gatherings will be 
held in the provinces. The committee has no 
desire to form a separate society for women, 
but is working to awaken a real enthusiasm 
among the women assistants for the work of 
the Association. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

Committee work. William Law. Lib. Asst., 
Ap., 1914. p. 65-73. 

The constitution and functions of a library 
committee vary somewhat in the different 


countries of the British Isles, but generally 
speaking the committee is appointed to super 
vise the administration of the library, to draw 
up rules and regulations, to control expendi- 
tures, and to fix salaries. Since the librarian 
usually acts as clerk of the committee, every 
ambitious assistant should understand how to 
conduct and prepare for a committee meeting. 

In the discussion of the subject viven in 
this article, the topic is divided into four sec- 
tions: (1) Supplies necessary; (2) prepara 


tion for the meetings; (3) conduct and pro- 
cedure during meetings; (4) duties after 
the meetings. 

Under (1), various rubber stamps with 
names of committees and sub-committees, and 


numerous books for keeping the minutes, 
records of attendance, requisitions, orders, 
book lists, “agenda,” donations, petty cash, 
etc., are considered. 

Under (2), the preparation of the notice 
of the meeting and the business to be consid- 
ered, are described in some detail A sum- 
marized statement of accounts, with neces 
sary explanatory notes of expenditures, must 
be prepared, and also a brief report of the 
library’s work, Reviews and notices of books 
to be considered should be available. Ii con 
tracts are to be made, the librarian must be 
prepared to draw up specifications for the 
materials required. 

The third section, on the conduct of the 
meeting, takes up in order the usual points 
of business and explains the necessary pro- 
cedure for each. In conclusion, directions 
for writing the minutes and proceedings are 
given. The minutes should be indexed, copy 
prepared for the printer if they are issued 
in printed form, and all correspondence dealt 
with at the meeting should be attended to 
promptly, 


Education, Training, Library Schools 


APPRENTICES 

“Many librarians who have no assistants 
might secure valuable help from high school 
girls in a few hours’ work each week,” says 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. “The libra- 
rian can often interest a girl in library work 
through an announcement at high school that 
she wishes help certain afternoons in the 
week. She can teach her apprentice to 
charge and discharge books, register borrow 
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ers, arrange the shelves, mend books, and 


many other details of routine work of the 
library that take a great deal of time, and that 
are comparatively simple when taught care- 
fully. The apprentice receives the instruc- 
tion and experience in return for her time, 
and after she has mastered the work, may be 
employed as a substitute or assistant with a 
salary. In planning for apprentice help, it 
is advisable to plan definite hours on certain 
days each week, so that the apprentice may be 
depended upon by the librarian, and her 
work may be systematic.” 


Scope, Usefu'ness, Founding 
Library in Relation to Schools 
INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LIBRARY 

Fifty students of East High School in Des 
Moines, Ia. were given a demonstration 
lesson on the use of library facilities recently 
by Miss Gentiliska Winterrowd, director of 
the reference department of the city library. 
Following a general talk on the use of stand- 
ard indexing systems and their application to 
reference work, the students were conducted 
about the card cases and shelves in groups, 
with an assistant in charge of each group. 
Each group was assigned a topic in connec- 
tion with Mexico, from the first Spanish con- 
quest to the events of to-day, and all were re- 
quired to look up sufficient material for a 
comprehensive paper on its topic. Similar 
instruction will be provided individuals de- 
siring it. 

Library Extension Work 
PHONOGRAPH CONCERTS 

Here is the story of what one library is 
doing to develop in the people of the com- 
munity a taste for good music. It is told by 
the librarian as follows: , 

“More than a year ago the library board 
of Virginia, Minn., bought a graphophone 
and so records. After a trial of 13 months, 
the plan may be called a complete success as 
it is as popular now as it was in the begin- 
ning. The music in the “movies” was prac- 
tically supplying the musical needs of a com- 
munity of more than 15,000 people. The 
board believed that a higher grade of music 
would be appreciated and that musical taste 
could be trained and perfection of 
mechanical music presented a solution. 

“The first cost was $290, $90 of this amount 
being spent for records, In choosing our 
limit was so records, not a limited fund. The 
collection is composed of selections from 
grand opera principally, although we have a 
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variety which gives us opportunity of saving 
the day from monotony. 

“Each week a program of at least 14 
numbers is made up. This program is dupli- 
cated many times by means of the typewriter 
and the audience is supplied. Two copies are 
sent to the newspapers and are printed in 
Saturday’s papers. The concert hour is from 
5 to 6 o’clock each Sunday afternoon and is 
given on the main floor of the library in the 
reading rooms, 

“The audience averages 150, about 70 per 
cent. being adult. Within the year more 
than 7,000 people have attended the con- 
certs. We have spent $290 and still have the 
full value of our original investment. The 
graphophone plays an important part in the 
program of the four clubs which use the li- 
brary club rooms. We also frequently use it 
during the week near the closing hour by 
playing one or two records and finishing with 
Tosti’s “Good-by,” sung by Melba or Alma 
Gluck’s “Home, Sweet Home.” This is a 
little more gracious way of saying good-night 
to those who linger than by blinking the 
lights.” 

LecTURES 

According to the Library Occurrent, the 
course of free lectures planned by the Indiana 
Public Library Commission for the libraries 
of the state has met with hearty patronage. 
Thirty-five public libraries have responded 
and arrangements have been made for more 
than too lectures, most of which have been 
or will be delivered in public library assembly 
rooms. These lectures have helped to make 
the library a social and intellectual center, 
and in a great many instances the themes 
have been followed up by wider reading on 
the part of the patrons who have attended. 


Library Development and Coédperation 
STATE-WIDE SERVICE 

Books in the St. Paul (Minn.) Public Li- 
brary hereafter will be loaned to all citizens 
of Minnesota and even to those of adjoining 
states. Directors of the library have voted 
so to extend the privileges of the institution, 
the only city public library in the United 
States to do this, according to Dr. William 
Dawson Johnston, the librarian. Since the 
establishment by the United States govern- 
ment of the book post, by which books can 
be mailed at a fraction of the former rates, 
the library has received many requests for 
hooks and information concerning books. 

In the establishment of this service the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed: 
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ks needed by citizens of St. Paul, par- 
ticularly books published during the current 
year, will not be lent. 

Books are to be borrowed whenever pos- 
sible through a local library. When this is 
impossible, a deposit equal to the value of 
the book borrowed will be required. 

A fee of 5 cents shall be charged for each 
book borrowed. 

Books may be retained for one month sub- 
ject to recall in case there is a local call for 
the book. 

Rooks will be sent by book post. 

For bibliographical research a charge of 
<> cents to $1 an hour will be made. 


RURAL LIBRARIES 

The rural library problem. J. McKillop. 
Lib. Assn. Rec., F., 1914. p. 48-56. 

The urban areas in England are steadily 
srowing in number, and their inhabitants are 
increasing their privileges. At the same time 
the rural areas remain more or less station- 
The only way to get 
consolidate the 
since the pro- 


stagnant 

features is to 

local government areas, and 

vision and administration of libraries is a 

local government function, the writer sug- 

vests the consolidation of the libraries of a 
unty as a first step in this direction. 

The objections he anticipates are based on 
finance, and he believes they can be adjusted. 
\reuments in favor of the scheme are many. 
1e that should be of general appeal is the 
economy of using to the best advantage the 
abilities of the few who are gifted with ad- 
ministrative capacity. It would also be an 
advantage to divide the country into ten li- 
brary districts in which adequate collections 
tor the use of advanced students could be 
more easily maintained than in single counties. 
Duplicate copies of specially recommended 
books for use in connection with extension 
courses could be more cheaply purchased for 
these large centers. Furthermore, with the 
enlarged possibilities of advancement such an 
‘rangement would provide, there will be 
much greater incentive than at present for 

wine men to enter the profession. 


ary, almost 
rid of these 


Regarding the demand for more libraries 
in the rural districts, the perpetual moan 
that within three years children leaving school 
lose the literary habits they were beginning 
to form, is considered sufficient proof of the 
need, In any system of organization either 
the village church, school, post office, railway 
station. or even the public house, can be used 
1s a distributing center for books and in- 
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formation. <A_ highly paid local librarian 
would be unnecessary if a suitable officer 


supervised the district 

There has been no general inquiry into the 
libraries of England since 1848, and the 
writer believes the time is ripe for another, 
believing that out of a survey of the whole 
situation a practicable scheme, covering the 
kingdom, ought to emerge. 
Founding, Developing and 

Interest 

ADVERTISING 


Maintaining 


LisBRARY 

One of the conspicuous floats in the big 
parade during celebration week in Bakers 
field, Cal., in April, 
Kern County Free Li 
tion to display some of the resources and pos- 
sibilities of the county library. On the float 


was a large map of Kern county showing the 


was entered by the 


brary with th 


location of the 28 branch librar: with still 
other places that may have branch hbraries 
if desired. In addition to the ! float, the 


county library made special effort during the 


celebration week to have visitors from all 


over the county come to the library and 
look at the books on the shelves. The library 
also had a special exhibit at the board ot 


trade rooms. 


PUBLICITY 

The librarian of the Tacoma Public Library 
is receiving hearty coéperation from the local 
newspapers in developing a publicity policy, 
and has run several articles relating to local 
and national affairs and the material in the 
library on these subjects. Some of the sub- 
jects covered have been “Gardening,” “Poul- 
try,” “Alaska” and “Cold storage plants.” 

The Chicago Public Library is running a 
series of short articles in its Book Bulletin 
on “How the library serves the public.” The 
first one, on “Agencies and activities,” in the 
January number, general information 
of the purpose of the library, the number of 
readers, and the number and character of the 
various distributing agencies, and 1s accom: 
panied by a chart showing the distribution o 
the cifferent branches and 

The second article is on “Industrial and 
commercial deposits” and describes the ar- 
rangement made by the library with firms 


gives 


stations 


which operate deposit stations for their em- 
ployes. 

The firm supplies adequate quarters with 
necessary equipment of shelving and furni- 


ture, and employs a competent librarian to 
issue the books drawn for home use by thei 


employes, and to aid the latter in such reter- 
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ence work as their interest in correspondence 
school courses, and evening school courses 
or courses of instruction financed by the firm, 
may demand. For books not represented in 
the deposit collection, choice may be made 
of books in the central collection of the li- 
brary, the firm providing the transportation 
thereof by one of their wagons (usually a 
daily call). The library selects and provides 
the books, making exchanges at frequent in- 
tervals to keep the collection up-to-date and 
attractive, and supplies sets of printed find- 
ing lists to enable selection of books supple- 
mental to the local collection. An added 
service is that of reference research at the 
main library on questions of business informa- 
tion and kindred topics. 

The March article is on “Books and reading 
for the blind,” giving statistics for Chicago 
covering library resources and the location 
and availability of the books for home use, 
and a brief statement on the different kinds 
of type. April deals with the “Book needs 
of the foreign born.” The library has for 
circulation books seventeen’ different 
languages, numbering 62,241 volumes. 

“So great is the demand at some of the 
branches, that the shelves set aside for for- 
eign books are nearly always empty, volumes 
being borrowed as fast as they are returned. 
The library is preparing to add about 6,000 
volumes in foreign languages during 1914, 
but this supply will fall far short of the de- 
mand. At the headquarters of the Woman's 
Trade Union League, collections are on de- 
posit, many of the young women who fre- 
quent these quarters being wholly unable to 
read English. Here, as elsewhere, the books 
in foreign tongues have a liberal inclusion of 
material on citizenship, naturalization, etc., 
and there are volumes dealing with the history 
and customs of the United States. Books of 
this character are eagerly read. The need 
for the distribution of the foreign books 
through the branch and other deposits is 
shown by population maps. The most num- 
erous are the Yiddish groups, while the 
largest are the Bohemian, Polish and Italian 
groups.” 


Prizes 

The trustees of the Dover (N. J.) Public 
Library have offered prizes to high school stu- 
dents for the best essays answering the ques- 
tion, “In what way is the Dover Public Li- 
brary of service to this community?” The 
essay must show theoretically and practically, 
viving instances, what advantages are derived 
from this library and what the difference to 


the community would be if the library were 
closed a year. 


COOPERATION WITH SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


In a recent talk on children’s reading be- 
fore the Mothers’ Club of Manchester, 
N. H., Miss F,. Mabel Winchell, librarian 
of the Public Library spoke on the improve- 
ment which might be made in Sunday school 
libraries by closer coéperation with public 
libraries. 

“In connection with the church is the Sun- 
day school,” she said, “which usually has a 
library, sometimes good—often I fear of 
questionable value. In times past the books 
were of the very religious type which we are 
apt to call the goody-goody sort. But of later 
years the distinction between the kind of 
books purchased for the Sunday school li- 
brary and public library has disappeared. This 
matter of putting the right sort of books 
before children and not the wrong sort is 
most important. I fear that often those in 
charge of the purchase of Sunday school 
books have left it in the hands of the dealer. 
I have already shown how the library co- 
Operates with the school. I believe it should 
coéperate with the church and the way it 
may be to do this is to loan books to the 
Sunday school library to be loaned from there 
as from day schools, In some places Sunday 
schools have done away with libraries, de- 
pending on books borrowed from the public 
library which they distribute as they would 
their own.” 

Government and Service 
Executive, Librarian 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR A LIBRARIAN 

Of books and their keepers. E. L. Pearson. 
N. J. Lib. Buill., Ap., 1914. p. 14-16. 

Of the many ingenious plans invented for 
improving the taste of library readers, a large 
part are theoretical rather than practical, for 
it seldom happens that a reader applies openly 
and directly for help, and the most of such 
help must be given very indirectly. Much is 
done by the librarian in buying the books; 
much is done for her in the rising standard 
of books published. Quite as many readers 
to-day need to be guided down from the con- 
templation of Eucken and Bergson and 
Rabindranath Tagore to J. C. Snaith and 
Kate Douglas Wiggin as require to be led 
away from the trashy novels formerly “best 
sellers.” 

All the different kinds of librarians—col- 
lege and public, and those in charge of spe- 
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cial and private book collections, catalogers 
and bibliographers, reference librarians and 
executives who have no time for books—may 
be grouped in two main classes, those for 
whom learning is the prime requisite, and 
those for whom something else is of more 
importance. 

The first qualification of a librarian should 
be a love of books for themselves, and the 
pleasure they give, and not merely as tools 
to aid in the collection of facts. In the sec- 
ond place, “a librarian needs to know what 
library work is, and what it is not. In spite 
of much distinguished authority to the con- 
trary, a librarian is not a kindergartner, a 
social welfare worker (in the usual sense), a 
reformer of spelling and punctuation, an agi- 
tator for world-peace, a food-faddist, nor a 
patron of each new ‘universal’ language. If 
libraries are to help in the advancement of 
learning, if they are to enrich human life and 
further the spread of civilization, they will 
be most effective while their administrators 
maintain a sense of proportion. There is 
plenty to do in the well-defined field of li- 
brary work. It is broad enough, exacting 
enough, to need all a librarian’s knowledge, 
and all his energy. He need not make his 
library a mere tributary to the social settle- 
ment, nor a competitor of the moving picture 
show.” 

Staff 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR LIBRARIANS 

The need of “English” in the examinations. 
I. Briggs. Lib. Asst., F., 1914. p. 30-36. 

The writer feels that a large proportion of 
the failures of candidates to pass the Library 
Association examinations is due to a weak 
control of English rather than a real lack of 
information. Furthermore the “status of the 
profession” (which seems to cause a great 
deal of worry in England) is weakened by the 
present frequent lack of education and ad- 
dress among library assistants. 

The average assistant looks upon rhetoric 
as merely something upon which to exercise 
his inclinations, as a pleasant diversion for 
the dilettante or scholar, and fails to realize 
that it is essential to his progress. The pos- 
session of a gift of expression makes study 
easier by enabling its owner to condense and 
summarize easily what he reads. It also makes 
possible the pleasure of comparative criticism, 
which should be enjoyed by every person who 
deals with books. 

What makes the L. A. examinations some- 
what anomalous is the fact that they are the 
only professional examinations which do not 
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require certificates of rather advanced w tk 
in English, and which do not include Enel; h 
in the syllabus. 

The situation at present seems t be, that 
the status of the work is advancine more 
rapidly than the status of the librarian 
proved by the growing importance attached 
to the examinations, Like everything el e, 
they need constant revision, and Enelish 
should be added, either as a preliminary or 
as part of the general syllabus. It would 
help the student, add interest to every sul 
ject, and help librarianship. f 


The young man and library work. Wm 
Stetson Merrill, America, Ap. 18, 1914 p 
11-12, 

The first of a series of vocational articles 
It is a brief, comprehensive statement of the 
requirements and the opportunities of library 
work as a career for a young man. In the 
list of library schools given, that of Simmons 
College in Boston and Western Reserve in 
Cleveland are omitted, while Drexel (to be 
discontinued after the close of the present 
school year) and the Amherst Summer School 
(discontinued in 1905), are included. 


STAFF LUNCHEONS 

The staff of the Somerville (Mass.) Pub- 
lic Library have developed a scheme of co 
operative luncheons which most satisfactorily 
abolishes the bringing of cold luncheons from 
home. Some fourteen combinations of hot 
soups and creamed dishes, salads and simple 
desserts, costing on an average 15 cents, 
have been worked out. The library furnishes 
the gas and ice and for preparation of the 
meal not over one hour’s time of a younger 
member of the staff whose work is of such a 
secondary nature that the change of occupa- 
tion during one hour does not reduce her 
daily accomplishment; the cost of “clearing 
up” by the janitress is included in the 15 
cent charge. 

Rules for Readers 
Special Privileges 

DUPLICATE PAY COLLECTIONS 

The South Orange (N. J.) Library during 
the past year supported, through its duplicate 
pay collection, its entire new fiction collection 
and this year promises to do as well. This 
has left the regular book fund for the pur- 
chase of non-fiction, children’s books and the 
replacement of standard fiction. During the 
past year a series of lectures on books has 
heen most successful in stimulating the inter- 
est in books other than current fiction. 
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Administration 


Treatment of Special Material 

Maps 

The Westfield (N. J.) Public Library asked 
the United States Geographic Survey for 
topographic maps of Westfield and the near- 
by country. These have been conspicuously 
placed and their presence in the library ad- 
vertised through the newspapers, with com- 
ment on their value to those planning motor, 
walking, or bicycle tours. 


THEATRICAL MATERIAL 

Interest in dramatic material as developed 
in the study room for women in the Chicago 
Public Library, has suggested keeping on file 
there a portfolio of current comment on 
theatrical and dramatic subjects. These are 
extracted from various sources, including 
articles by Clayton Hamilton, Norman Hap- 
good, Percy Hammond, Mantle Burns, James 
O'Donnell Bennett, Chas. H. Collins, Frederic 
Hatton, and material from English sources 
by and about Barrie, Galsworthy, Shaw and 
Chesterton. The current bundle in the port- 
folio includes the following articles: “The 
peril of the repertory,” by Cecil Chisholm. 
From T. P.’s Weekly. “Silhouetting a scene.” 
Maude Adams’ experiment with photography 
in the theater. From the Boston Transcript. 
“Chesterton’s first play,” by Bernard Lintot. 
“Shaw’s technical method in the Shewing-up 
of Blanco Posnet.” From the American 
Playwright. “Revival of the Tyranny of 
tears,” by Desmond MacCarthy in the New 
Statesman. 

Classification 
CLASSIFICATION 

Some problems of classification. F. W. 
C. Pepper. Lib. Asst., F., 1914. p. 24-30. 

A discussion of some of the most funda- 
mental problems in the theory of classifica- 
tion. Since the predominant demand is for 
books on a certain subject, subject classifica- 
tion is generally adopted, which immediately 
brings up the first problem—the question of 
sequence. Many schemes of classification 
have been devised, no one absolutely satis- 
factory, and a combination of several seems 
the only course to follow. 

There is much difference of opinion con- 
cerning the order of the main classes, but 
this is of minor importance so long as rela- 
tive classes are not separated. The method 
of subdivision in bibliographical classification 
differs according to the subject. First there 
is the division from genus to species, in gen- 
eral straightforward, but occasionally present- 
difficulties. The next method is by 


ing 
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physical division, which consists of breaking 
up a subject into its parts. This is the 
method used for geographical divisions. The 
next form is by periods or chronological sub- 
division, especially useful for history. Finally 
comes the “form” subdivision, indicating the 
style of literary composition and the scope 
or treatment of a book as applied to a sub- 
ject. Antiquities and biography stand on a 
different footing. Antiquities may be classed 
with history, and biography the writer would 
classify under the subjects associated with the 
lives recorded. 


Reference 


PERIODICAL INDEXES 

An index to periodicals wanted. T. W. 
Lyster. Lib. Assn. Rec., F., 1914. p. 39-47. 

The need is great for an English peri- 
odical index covering, as Poole partially 
did, the general magazines. Scientific peri- 
odicals and transactions are usually well in- 
dexed, but bound volumes of other peri- 
odicals need much extra indexing before 
their contents are available for reference 
purposes. 

The writer gives a concise history of 
Poole’s Index, with bibliography, and a sur- 
vey of the various efforts made by other 
publishing houses to supplement Poole. The 
indexes now published in America are un- 
satisfactory in their treatment of British 
periodicals. Consequently three suggestions 
are made for the consideration of British 
librarians : 

1. That the libraries codéperate in making 
a card index. 

2. That they support a good English pub- 
lishing house which should index British 
periodicals. 

3. That they support strongly one of the 
two best American annual indexes, if the pub- 
lisher include more English periodicals, and 
possibly a few of the best in French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. 

Of the two methods suggested, codperation 
in work or codperation in purchase, the 
writer feels that in the long run the latter 
would be the more enduring and that the best 
central agency to handle the negotiations 
would be the Council of the Library Associa- 
tion. 


Shelf Department 


PHOTOSTAT 

The New York Public Library is making 
extensive use of the photostat for the repro- 
duction of catalog cards for a shelf list. No 
shelf list existing of the books in the refer- 
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ence department, the library began prepara- 
tions for one in 1910 by printing an extra 
card for evety book cataloged. For books 
cataloged before 1910, author cards in the 
public catalog are now being reproduced by 
means of the photostat at the rate of not 
quite 2,000 a day. The sensitized card stock 
used is made specially for this purpose, be- 
ing practically as thick as regular card stock. 
The cards are laid in a frame holding nine, a 
negative—white on black—reproduction taken 
therefrom, and the cards returned promptly 
to the public catalog. At the end of the day 
these sheets of nine cards are sent to the li- 
brary printing office where they are cut and 
punched in the same way as cards printed 
from type. 


Care of Building. Janitor Service 


CLEANING BOOKS 

In Manchester, N. H., where preparations 
for moving are in progress, one of the extra 
assistants is engaged in cleaning the books. 
In describing the method a local newspaper 
says, “An ingenious device is being utilized 
in this part of the work. A box, framed 
much like a dog house, is used. Its roof 
and sides are composed of cloth which is 
dampened so that, when a book is held out- 
side for inside?] and dusted, the dust is col- 
lected and the book returned to its place with- 
out the unpleasant feature of scattering dust 
through the atmosphere to the discomfort of 
readers and assistants and to the undoing of 
dusting previously done on other volumes.” 


Libraries on Special Subjects 


ENGINEERING LIBRARIES 

Value of a library in an engineering office. 
Louise B. Krause. Engineering Rec., Ap. 25, 
1914. p. 479-480. 

his article is accompanied by an editorial 
emphasizing the value of such a library to an 
engineer. 

The article by Miss Krause, who is libra- 
tian for H. M. Byllesby & Co., of Chicago, 
is most practical, and although written 
primarily for the engineer it contains many 
points that are of value to any librarian. 
Among the topics discussed are the methods 
of building up an office library, in which she 
states that too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the opportunities of the success- 
ful office library: namely, that all material 
should be shelved in one place making it of 
equal access to all members of the organiza- 
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tion. The next point urges the 
of technical periodicals and indexes 
importance of binding such periodic 


importance 
rhe 
ils instead 
of clipping things that are likely to be of in- 
terest is urged 

Regarding the disposal of pamphlets Miss 
Krause has found it more advisable to place 
all material on a shelves 
rather than to file it in different places. The 
vertical file, she states, is the best way 


subject on the 


manuscript and typewritten data which can- 
not be put on the shelves conveniently on 
account of its form, but she preserves each 


individual pamphlet in a 
as a book. 
in an engineering office is to coordinate the 
information of all the departments, and to 
that extent such a librarian is a w 
guide post and a living index for that par- 
ticular organization. 


binder, treating it 


The great business of a librarian 


ilking 


Genera! Libraries 

State and Government 
Leis! ATIVE REFERENCE BUREAUS 
bureaus for political 
Richberg Sp Libs 


Legislative reference 
parties. Donald R. 
Mr., 1914. p. 38-42. 


A statement of the differences between the 
legislative reference bureau of a political party 
and one doing state or municipal work. <A 
party bureau has three purposes. (1) To 
aid in preparing the legislation proposed in 
the party platform; (2) to promote education 
of party voters, thereby solidifying party 
support; (3) to assist in the intelligent choice 
of measures to press and of methods of pro- 
moting them. The = information 
in this paper is based on the experiences of 
the bureau established by the 
party, of which the writer was hbrarian 


given 
Progressive 
The direction of the work was in the hands 
of a committee distinguished for their inter- 
est in political principles rather 
their anxiety for public office. In 
of material the national party platform forms 
the basis, to which are added separate state 
platform topics and closely allied 
Much material will have to be mimeographed 
or printed for distribution. Bills 
collected promptly and indexed, records of 
compiled and digests made 


than for 
selection 


subjects 
must be 


votes, vetoes, etc., 
A political bureau must be partisan to the 
same honorable degree that a lawyer is sup- 
posed to be, and requests for assistance or 
advice concerning pending legislation require 
that the answer shall express, even though it 
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fail to carry, conviction. Concerning the need 
of a trained draftsman on the staff, the 
writer considers it better to employ special 
workers as occasions demand, thus securing 
the services of experts in varied lines. 

The bureau must be prepared to issue bul- 
letins, newspaper statements, and all sorts of 
leaflets for general distribution. The estab- 
lishment of a national legislative bureau and 
cooperating state organizations is a logical 
means of bringing about the ultimate control 
of principles in party counsels. If the party 
bureau is operated on a human basis it will 
consider the conflicting influences brought to 
bear on the legislator and will seek to aid 
him in the mechanical difficulties of his work, 
at the same time helping to clarify the issues 
involved. 

Legislative reference work for a political 
party should be financed from a party treas- 
ury filled by small contributors in order that 
it may be above all suspicion. Such a bureau 
will be able to enlist the coéperation of men 
and women of learning and authority. 

Apart from its immediate practical uses, 
there is in the work of the bureau a combina- 
tion of law and politics and social science 
that is creating a new profession, which 
might be termed that of social counselor, and 
which forms one of the large divisions into 
which the profession of law is separating. 
During the transition period between the 
“almost purely parasitic lawyer of to-day” 
and the social counselor of to-morrow, legis- 
lative reference bureaus may serve as post- 
graduate schools in which young lawyers may 
be brought in touch with the needs of their 
generation in the way of jurisprudence. 


For Special Classes 


HosPITAL LIBRARIES 
A patients’ library is being founded for the 
City Hospital of Youngstown, O., by Mrs. 


Fred M. Orr, who is gathering books and 
cataloging them for this purpose. A room 
in the hospital is available, as well as book 
cases, and competent supervision will be pro- 
vided in order to keep the list in order. 
Friends of the hospital and others benevo- 
lently inclined are being asked to donate 
books which they do not need for their own 
library, or others they desire to give simply 
for the pleasure they will afford persons who 
are ill. 

Typewritten lists of the books and their 
authors will be kept. When a patient is able 
to read, he will be shown the list and be per- 
mitted to choose his own reading matter. If 
a volume is duplicated, the extra volume will 
be placed in the library of the nurses’ home. 

The hospital is constantly caring for per- 
sons who have no friends to supply them with 
reading matter and it was chiefly for their 
benefit the patients’ library was conceived. 
Such a library is an adjunct of several of 
the best equipped hospitals in the east and it 
is eagerly applied to by all the patients. 


Literary Methods and Appliances 
Library Appliances 


EQUIPMENT 

The private library. H. T. Bottomley. 
Brickbuilder, Ap., 1914. p. 75-80. 

An interesting article discussing particularly 
the equipment of private libraries from the 
ancient Romans down to the present day. 
Twelve illustrations are given. Some of the 
points mentioned by the author are applicable 
to public libraries. These libraries are con- 
sidered from two points of view: namely, de- 
sign and comfort, to the end that the library 
should be a room where repose, simplicity and 
quiet are found, and where all the parts are 
beautiful. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S MOTHER GOOSE 
VI. LOAN DESK. 


Little loan clerk, come blow your horn. 
Call out your wares both night and morn. 


—Renée B. Stern. 
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Bibliograpbical Motes 


A bibliography of municipal government is 
now in preparation by William Bennett Munro, 
professor of municipal government in Har- 
vard University. It will be issued by the 
Harvard University Press. 


A handy little pocket reference book of 
68 pages, revised up to 1914, is called “Five 
thousand facts about Canada,” compiled by 
Frank Yeigh. It is published by the Canadian 
Facts Publishing Company of Toronto. 


A revised edition of “The working of the 
Boston Public Library,” by J. H. Benton, 
president of the board of trustees, has just 
been issued. In this edition the statistics have 
been brought up to date and the text revised. 


The London Library has issued the second 
volume of its author catalog, compiled by C. 
T. Hagberg Wright and C. J. Purnell. The 
general plan and arrangement of the British 
Museum catalog has been taken as a guide, 
and the result is a scholarly and at the same 
time skilfully condensed catalog. 


The Free Public Library of Newark, N. J., 
has recently issued a new edition of a pam- 
phlet called “Reading for pleasure and profit.” 
The list has grown out of actual experience 
in suggesting books to young people, and is 
a list of the books which young people of 
high school age have found attractive. The 
list is divided into eight parts to suit the vary- 
ing ages of the readers, each part being sub- 
divided again into the three classes, Fiction, 
Non-fiction and Poetry. 


“The book of British topography,” by Mr. 
J. P. Anderson, first published in 1880, con- 
tained a list of some 14,000 titles of books in 
the British Museum on the local history and 
topography of the United Kingdom. During 
the last thirty years the British Museum has 
acquired so many old and new books on these 
subjects that the new edition of the work to 
be published by subscription by Messrs. Graf- 
ton & Co., now contains 29,000 entries. 


A 12-page pamphlet has been issued by the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Public Library, giving 
a list of cheap English books suitable for 
the small American library. Books are 
chosen for examples that are not likely to be 
in a small collection, and very few are listed 
that cost over 50 cents. 


A bibliography and reference library per- 
taining to Denmark will be published by the 


Danish-American Association for free dis- 
tribution among public libraries and news- 
papers of the United States, under a resolu- 
tion passed at the annual meeting of the 
organization in Chicago in April. C. A. Quist, 
of Minneapolis, is the new president of the 
association. 


A list of foreign periodicals of moderate 
cost, compiled by Miss J. Maud Campbell, 
director of the work with foreigners for the 
Massachusetts Library Commission, is pub- 
lished in the March-May number of the 
Massachusetts Club Bulletin. 

The Minneapolis Daily News has several 
hundred copies of its issue of Aug. 5, contain- 
ing full text of a proposed city charter for 
Minneapolis, which it would be glad to dis- 
tribute to applicants upon receipt of postage. 


The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics issues in monthly installments in type- 
written form references to recent magazine 
articles relating to labor in all its different 
phases, the titles being selected from some 
800 magazines and weekly papers of this and 
foreign countries. This necessarily includes 
many periodicals not indexed in the Readers’ 


Guide. 


The January number of Special Libraries 
contains a tabulation of municipal ordinances 
and documents prepared by Frank G. Bates 
of Indiana University and the Indiana Bu- 
reau of Legislative Information, which is 
intended as a tentative statement of the 
present status of publication and distribution 
of municipal documents in cities of the 
United States of more than 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


The Public Library of Multnomah county, 
in Portland, Ore., has recently issued a very 
attractive brochure descriptive of its new cen- 
tral building. Besides a description of the 
construction and appearance of the building, 
the program of the opening exercises on Sept 
6 is printed in full. There are full-page pic- 
tures of exterior and interior views, and many 
small illustrations scattered through the text 
illustrative of details in the carving and other 
decorations. 


A piece of bibliographical work of consid- 
erable value and magnitude was begun re- 
cently in the Philippine Library. Sr. Manuel 
Artigas, curator of the Filipiniana division, is 
indexing all the important articles, portraits, 
and biographies in the bound volumes of Phil- 
ippine periodicals belonging to the library. Al- 
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ready he has finished La Solidaridad, the 
paper that has become famous because of 
Rizal’s connection with it; La J/lustracién 
Filipina, La Espaia Oriental, and two volumes 
of La Oceania Espafiola. The work has been 
rendered necessary because of the many re- 
quests for information on many topics by 
students of the University of the Philippines 
and others. 


One more evidence that American library 
methods are being rapidly adopted in Eu- 
ropean libraries is evidenced by the recent 
publication of a list of Norwegian subject 
headings under the title of “Norske realord,” 
modeled closely after the A. L. A. “List of 
subject headings.” The Norwegian list is not 
a translation of the latter, however, for the 
A. L. A. list was found impossible to transfer 
into a language and atmosphere as different as 
that of Norway. The work was prepared by 
Victor Smith, librarian of the Griinerlokken 
branch, Deichmanske bibliotek, Christiania, 
who is a graduate of the New York State Li- 
brary School in the class of 1912. Nearly two 
years were spent by Mr. Smith and his assist- 
ant in working out the present list from cyclo- 
pedias, library catalogs, indexes, classed bibli- 
ographies, etc., and though apparently of 
modest dimensions, filling only 97 pages, it is 
more than twice as big as the old A. L. A. list. 


It is proposed to compile and publish a 
complete subject index to the two great 
French bibliographies of Quérard, “La France 
littéraire” and “La littérature frangaise con- 
temporaine” 19e siecle. These two works in- 
clude the vast mass of French books pub- 
lished between 1700 and 1840, but are ar- 
ranged only by author’s names. A _ sifbject 
index will render available the vast stores 
of books on every conceivable subject, which 
up to now have been hidden by the want of 
such a clue. The eighteenth century in France 
was a wonderful period, full of invention, 
philosophy and development in every possible 
direction, and the literature reflects the life 
of the people. The work will be produced 
under the editorship of Mr. R. A. Peddie 
and Mr. Q. Waddington, and is estimated to 
form three volumes of about 1000 pages each. 
The method of indexing will be that 
adopted by Lorenz in the “Table des matiéres” 
of his “Catalogue générale de la librairie 
francaise.” The index will be in French and 
the volumes will range with the set of Quér- 
ard’s works. The work is to be published 
by Grafton & Co. of London, and the price 
for subscribers before publication will be £12 


net. It will be impossible to carry out 
this work unless the names of sufficient 
subscribers are received beforehand. It is 
therefore hoped that librarians and others in- 
terested will apply for subscription forms and 
further particulars which can be obtained 
from the publishers. The three volumes will 
be published at intervals of some months, and 
it can be arranged that payment can be made 
for each volume as published. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 
First aid list of children’s books (204 titles). 
Prepared by the State Normal School Library at 
Cheney, Washington, April, 1913. 12 p. 
Giris 
Power, Effie L., comp. List of books for older 
girls. (In Bull, of the St. Louis P. L., Ap., 1914 
P. 91-95.) 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AMERICANA 
American library of the late Prof. J. H. Alex- 
ander, of Baltimore.... ([Catalog.] New York, 


Anderson Auction Co. 83 p. (883 items.) 

Catalogue of an interesting collection of Amer- 
icana...and of Irish history, literature, etc. 
New York, Merwin Sales Co. 76 p. (097 items.) 

Catalogue of the valuable private library of .. . 
Hon, John H. Stiness, Providence, R. I., together 
with duplicates‘ from the Library of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, including rare Ameri- 
cana, Rhode Island history, etc. Boston, C. F. 
Libbie & Co. 118 p. (1279 items.) 


B.inet-Simon TEST 
Strong, Alice C. Three hundred fifty white and 
colored children measured by the Binet-Simon 
measuring scale of intelligence; a comparative 
study. (In Pedagogical Seminary, D., 1913. bibl. 

Pp. §12-515.) 

Brazir 
Castro e Almeida, Eduardo de. Inventario dos 
documentos relativos ao Brasil existentes no Archivo 
de Marinha e Ultramar. Organisado para a Bib- 
lioteca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro por E, de C. e€ 

A. 1 Bahia, 1613-1762. (In Brazil. Biblioteca 

Nacional, Annaes. v. 31, 1900. Rio de Janeiro, 

Bib, Nac., 1913. 8°. p. 1-653.) 

Compiler, as First Conservador of the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Lisbon and director of the Archivo de 
Marinha e¢ Ultramar, «undertook this work for the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Rio de Janeiro. It is exhaus- 
tive and monumental, including transcripts of many 
of the more important documents. The present sec- 
tion alone contains 6022 items. Names and subjects 
are indexed in minute detail. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Mead, Cyrus D. The age of walking and talk 
ing in relation to general intelligence. (In Peda- 
gogical Seminary, D., 1913. bibl. p. 483-484.) 


CHILD stupy 
Wilson, Louis N. Representative books in child 
study. Worcester, Mass. 11 p. (Publ. of Clark 
University Library. vol, 3, no. 6.) 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Mathews, Shailer, comp. The social mission of 
the church. Special reading list, no. 17. (In 
Bull. of the Gen. Theol. L., Ap., 1914. Pp. 13-15.) 


CITY MANAGER 
he city manager plan of municipal government. 
Nat. Short Ballot Organization, 1913. bibl. p. 35- 
Reprint from Beard’s “Loose-leaf digest of short 
ballot charters.” 
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CITY PLANNING 

Walker, Ella K., City planning; bibliog- 
California 
and Oakland and Berkeley Public Libraries. (In 
Berkeley Civic Bull., Mr. 14, 1914. vol. 11, no, 8. 
p. 117-152.) 


_ comp. 
raphy of material in the University of 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF 

Hermann H. B., comp. List of refer- 
federal control of commerce and corpora- 
aspects and applications. Part 11. 
Gov, Pr. Off. 104 p. 15 ¢. 


CORPORATIONS, 
Meyer, 
ences on 
tions; special 
Wash., D. C., 
Lower, Henry Eastman, and Milne, George Heron. 
The dramatic books and plays (in English) pub- 
lished during 1913. The Boston Book Co. 37 p. 
50 c. Sp, n. 
EpvucaTION 
Teaching material in government publications. 
Wash., D. C., Bur. of Educ., 1913. 61 p, (Bull, 
1913, no. 47; whole no. 558.) 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY 
The eight-hour working day—select list of ref- 
erences to material in the California State Library. 
(In News Notes of Cal, Libs., Ja., 1914. p. 6-11.) 
EvGENICS 
Hamilton, A. E. Eugenics. 
Seminary, Mir., 1914. xxi:28-61.) 
This article contains a selected bibliography of 100 
titles. 


(In Pedagogical 


History, AMERICAN 
Source books on American history. 
Lathrop C. Harper, [437 Fifth ave.] 
items.) 
HoMeE ECONOMICS 
Bibliography of home economics. (In Journal 
of Efficiency Soc., Je., 1913. p. 18-19.) 
Hycrenet, MENTAL 
Mullan, E. H. 


New York, 
219 p. (2484 


(in U. S. 


Mental hygiene. 
bibl. p. 179.) 


Public Health Rpts., Ja 23, 1914 
INFANT MORTALITY 
Schereschewsky, J. W. Heat and infant mor- 
tality. (In U. S, Pubdlic Health Rpts., Dee. 5, 
1913. 3 p. bibl.) 
Juncrs, RECALL oF 
The _ recall of judges. Univ. of Kansas, Exten- 
sion Div. bibl. p. 48-50. (Bull. no. 3, vol. 15; 


political science series, no, 2.) 


Lancuacr—-PsyCHOLOGY 
Sechrist, Frank K. The psychology of uncon- 
ventional languege. (In Pedagogical Seminary, D., 
1913. bibl. p. 458-459.) 
LEGISLATURES 
Meyer, H. H. B. List of references on one 
chamber and two chamber legislatures. (In Spec. 
Libs., Mr., 1914. p. 42-46.) 
Lincoun, ABRAHAM 
Library of the late Major Wm. H, Lambert. 
Part iv. Lincolniana; second section. New York, 
Metropolitan Art Assn. 132 p. (1342 items.) 


MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 
Ranks, Mary. Municipal accounting. 
Municipal Rev., Ap., 1914 Pp. 449-453.) 


(In Nat. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
Wright, Joseph. Bibliographies relating to mu- 


nicipal government. (In Nat. Municipal Rev., Ap., 
1914. 430-449.) 
New ENGLAND 

Catalogue of rare books from ...a Rhode 


Island collector [including many books relating to 
New England]. Boston, C. F. Libbie & Co. 130 p 
(1653 items.) 

Norwicu, ENGLanp 


Stephen, Geo. A. Guide to the study of Nor- 


wich; a select bibliography of the principal books, 
pamphlets, and articles on Norwich in the Norwich 
Public Library. 
22 p. id 


Norwich, Public Library Committee. 
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NUMISMATICS 
ist of works in the New York Public Library 
relating to numismatics Part ur (In Bulli. of 
the N. Y. P. L., F.. 1914. 149-375.) 


PoLiTricaL ECONOMY 
Bibliotheca Oeconomica; or, A catalogue of books 
and pamphlets relating to political economy... 
published since the year 1800 London, W._ C 
Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles. 32 p. (692 items.) 
PorTs AND HARDORS 
Fowler, C. E. Seaport studies, (In Uni [of 
Washington] Extension Journal, Jan., 1914. p. i9 
25. 
PROSTITUTION 
Second report on the red plague. In Trans. of 
Commonwealth Club of Cal., Ag., 1913. vol. 8, no 
7- bibl. p. 413-414.) 
Selected list of books on the social evil New 
York, Amer. Vigilance Assn., 156 Fifth ave. gratis. 
PuBLic UTILITY 


Morton, F. N., comp 


Public utility references. 
(In Spec, Libs., F., 1914. 


P. 32°35.) 


RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
Wolcott, D. Ribliography on rural school 
supervision. (In Nat. Soc, for Study of Educ., 
Yearbook for 1913. Pt. 2. bibl. p. 111-114.) 
SCANDINAVIAN PEOPLE 
Scandinavian people of Europe. (In New Or- 
leans P. L. Quar. Bull., O.-D., 1913. p. 114.116.) 


ScHOOL GARDENS 
3rief school garden bibliography. 
Nat. Educ. Assn., July, 1912. p. 13-15.) 
ScHOOL HYGIENE 
Hoag, E. B. Organized health work in schools, 
with an account of a campaign for school hygiene 
in Minnescta. Wash., D. C., Bur, of Educ., 1913. 
(Bull., 1913, no. 44, whole no. 555. bibl. p, 52-55.) 
ScoTLanD 
List of works in the New York Public Library 


Proc. of 


relating to Scotland Part um. (In Bull. of the 
N. Y. P. L.. F., 1914. p. 109-148.) 
TEUTONIC FEOPLE 
Teutonic people of Europe. (In New Orleans 
L..Quar. Bull., O..D., 1913. p. 121-127.) 


Unitev States 


A remarkable collection of excerpts, . . . mounted 


cuttings from early American newspapers, reports, 
etc., on Arizona territory, New Mexico . the 
Mormons, Cuba, Mexico, etc.; collected by Dr, Ed 
ward Palmer, U. S. A.... Merwin Sales Co 
24 p. (No. 549—1914.) 


University oF Missover 
Check list of the official serial publications of the 


University. Columbia, Mo. 44 p (Unw. of Mo. 
buil., vol. 15, no. 2. abrary series 6.) 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Choosing an occupation—special reading list. (Im 
Bull, of the Salem (Mass.] P. L., Ap., 1914., P 
123-124.) 

DHumors and Blunders 
AGAIN ! 


The following conversation was overheard 
at the charging desk in a New England li- 
brary: 

Elderly borrower to youngest assistant: “Is 
Tess in?” 

Youngest assistant: “Tess who? 

E. B.: “Why, Tess!” 

At 


E. B. (witheringly): “Yes, Tess of the 
vaudevilles; are you sure you snderstand 
now ?” 
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LIBRARY CHILDREN 


Library work for children has done and is 
doing good service. But of late years the 
work for children everywhere has undoubtedly 
fallen a little into discredit, even amongst li- 
brarians. Its mission and its methods have 
been questioned. Something about it has led 
to an overstrained view of its importance and 
its results. A tendency to sentimentalize has 
been noticeable amongst its advocates. The 
average man, detecting a mawkish note in the 
thing, is apt to turn away, regardless of the 
fact that there is a solid foundation beneath 
the buncombe. 

The idea that all the good little boys and 
girls are reading in the libraries, and all the 
bad little boys and girls are outside, is sug- 
gestive of the methods of moral instruction 
used by the French missionaries amongst the 
Iroquois. Some of them carried two paint- 
ings. One represented the soul of the con- 
verted Indian, basking happily on the fleecy 
clouds of Paradise. The other—the bad, non- 
Christian Indian—was being prodded by imps 
into a sulphurous pit. The same method might 
be employed in some of the children’s libraries, 
making use of two gems (slightly altered) 
from “Patience.” 

Gentle Jane was the sweetest creature; 

She simply worshipped the library teacher, 

Followed the plans that one devised 

And took her reading sterilized; 

Eschewed the works of Mrs. Glyn, 

Was full of “uplift,” brow to chin. 

She never ate candy, cake nor tarts, 

Nor tipped old ladies’ apple carts. 

She spent no coin for gum nor pickles, 

Nor blew on the “movies” dimes and nickels. 

When others had safely gone to bed, 

Jane went to “Parsifal” instead! 


And when she grew up, with a haughty air, 

She married a Pittsburgh millionaire! 

But mark how relentless fate swooped down 
on Tom, who refused to eat out of the library 
teacher’s hand: 

Teasing Tom was a boy so tough, 

He was “simply horrid” and “awful rough”! 

He said “Skidoo!” ard things like that; 

He threatened Jane with a baseball bat 

He read “Huck Finn,” “Tom Sa r”’ too; 

Kept out of the “Mothers’ Helpers” crew; 

He'd sneak away when the lady 'd read 

From the beautiful Nibelungenlied. 

Sin so black in his soul did lurk 

He didn’t like clay nor basket-work. 

But fate o’ertook him, sure but slow, 

When he went to a Cubist pictuse show! 


TOO WELL ADVERTISED 


Lady (who has come late to the library 
lecture, and is unable to find a seat): “Dis- 
graceful! They ought not to be allowed to 
advertise them so much!”"—Coutts, “Library 
jokes and jottings.” 


Communications 


REVISED EDITIONS 


April 29, 1914. 
Editor of Library Journal: 

As I examined volume 3 of Intercollegiate 
Debates, edited by E. R. Nichols, (Hinds, 
Noble and Eldredge, 1913) I could not re- 
strain that eternal question—when will the 
publishers give us fair treatment in the matter 
of new or revised editions? This volume is 
nothing less than an abridgment of volume 2 
with some new material in the appendix. It 
contains seven of the fourteen debates in- 
cluded in the second volume with no evident 
amplification or revision, The title-page 
states that it is a “revised edition,” but the 
statement can apply only to the preface, in- 
troduction and appendices. In fact, for the 
text the old plates from volume 2 were appar- 
ently used without change. Even though it 
were a revised edition of volume 2, why 
should it be numbered volume 3 of the set? 
In order to make the book especially attractive 
and to coerce the buyer, an index to the three 
volumes is included. 

Now, the purchaser of a book such as this 
pretends to be is interested chiefly in the de- 
bates and their bibliographies. Supplementary 
material is of little importance. The average 
librarian cannot afford to, nor does he want 
to pay $1.50 for a few pages containing 
Statistics on the number of times various 
questions have been debated and similar in- 
formation. 

Probably a meek protest will have no effect 
on such business methods, but I believe it is 
wise to let the publishers know that we are 
at least aware that we have been bunkoed 
and to warn prospective buyers from the 
same fate. 

Very truly yours, 
C. E. SHERMAN, 


Assistant Librarian, Amherst College Library. 


Uibrary Calendar 


June 15-20. California State Library Asso- 
ciation, San Diego, Hotel del Coronado. 
July 28-31. Wisconsin and Michigan Library 
Associations, joint meeting, at Marinette, 
Wis., and Menominee, Mich. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4. Library Association (Eng- 
lish). Annual meeting, Oxford. 
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Extract from the Special Library Number 
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NEW ROCHELLE DAILY STAR 


the 


May 16, 1914 


OF 80,000 VOLUMES. 


. The Stack, a bookroom of the New 
Rochelle Public Library, is equipped 
with Snead Standard Bookstack, 
by The Snead & Co. 
Works, of Jersey City, N. J. 
This is the same type of stack as sup- 
plied in the Library of Congress, New 
York Public Library, and the new 
Widener Memorial Library of Har 
vard University. The New Rochelle 
stack made up of five tiers, or 
stories, of seven feet each, thus allow- 
ing all books to be easily reached fy 
a person of average height., "Phe deck 
floors between tiers are of Florence 
marble, set on a ‘steel framework. 
The uprights which carry 
shelves are fine iron castings, designed 
to harmonize with the architecture of 
the building and finished with a beau- 
tiful French-grey enamel. Shelves are 
of the Snead open-bar type, of steel 
construction, finished with semi-gloss 
black enamel, and are readily adjust- 
ed at intervals of one inch. The stack 
room alone contains almost, a mile 


a 
manufactured 
[ron 


is 


.|and three-quarters of shelving, and 
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STACK ROOM HAS A CAPACITY 


the. 


stack, all  dust-collecting, hollow 
'spaces and vermin-harbors have been 
jeliminated. The open construction tn- 
sures thorough ventilation around all 


hooks’ and permits of the most effi-; 
illumina-| 


cient natural and. artificial 


tion, and makes fumigating a simple 
process, since germ-destroying gases 
could penetrate everywhere. 

Being made of cast iron, steel and 
marble, the stack is entirely fireproof, 
sanitary, strong and durable, as well 
as compact and beautiful. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park Pace, New York. 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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27 and 29 W 23d St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bester St. Strand 
Library Agents 


yates PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 

Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day ‘as 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical bovis, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict compet.tive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cen of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


bid H IGG | NS’ { PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
Are the Finest and Rest Goods of Their Kind 


VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for genera’ ome 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS to y was established in 1864 for ems American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and k Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 


sovaical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are rey ag wd requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipmen's 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble 'o 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yo:k 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London. W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


 peoenpeag QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to renu.- this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public-Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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DAILY RECORD SLIPS for Daily Detail and 
CIRCULATION RECORD BOOK 


for Daily, Monthly and Yearly Summary of 
CIRCULATION STATISTICS 


These forms are concise and complete; provision is made for special needs 
Send for free sample sheets. 
Daily Record Slips - - ° - $1.75 per 1000 


Circulation Record Book - -50 each 
(for one year's record ) 


GAYLORD BROS. Syracuse, N. Y, 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


We make a specialty of rebinding books for Libraries. Over 30 years’ experience 
enables us to know exactly how to rebind a book for hard usage. 

We use our Patent flexible overcasting hand sewing on all books with suitable paper 
You are under no obligations if you send us prepaid two 12mos. We will, in order to 


introduce to you our style of workmanship, rebind these free of charge. Give us a trial. 


We still have a few of our interesting Pamphlets called ‘* Pointers on Economy in 
Library Binding’? on hand, Will send one free upon request. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


Corner Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. 


f Reinforced Craftstyle Library Binding | 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten. We 
sew DOUBLY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforced means, 
and as for covering, we use the best linens and rot proof leathers. 
OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE I3 LIMITLESS 
Mail us two books, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and the other 
in whatever you like. This puts you under no obligation. 


t*@" SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER IT 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, '335,45." 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 
We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Puiiis/- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 
If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
dest there is in Library Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


4. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Eurepean Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern. 


ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 
Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 


English and French. 
Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Speciat atten- 


tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 


by my own shipments or by bookpost. 
Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 
Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


in Library Binding at Nominal Cost | 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


| 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the m zine to open flat 
Will hold one hick or anumber of thin magaziaes 
Made ia all sizes and styles of binding 


Wa. G. JoHNsTON & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for severa 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
‘and the old numbers look as good as “the new 


with the Magazine Thief": 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association ca: 
afford them. Yours sincerely 

General Secretary 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRONGEST 
THE AFEST YET 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


|OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


supplies promptly the books of all publishers. Actual 
competition has determined our discounts. Today we 
supply entirely the chief public and university libraries 
of the United States and Canada. 


Let us act as your sole agents and relieve 
you of every detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRISNER'S SONS 


FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 
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F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining tu books or for lists 
on special topics. 


LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 


H. SoTHERAN & Co.. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. 


4 Monthly Catalogue of S’cond-Hand Books (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS | 


bas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying HWbraries, both private and public, are of the verv bes:. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish 4 copy. 


PHILADELPHIA) JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


The Library Journal 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


single 3 insertions | 6 insertions {2 ImMsertions 
Insertion in year.cach | in year, each in year, each 


$18 co $16 00 $13 00 
Half page II 00 10 00 $ ow 
Quarter page 6 5 5 
Eighth page............ 00 3 75 3 
One inch 00 2 00 1 75 i 
om Classified advertisements 10 cents per nonpareil line. Count seven words to the line 
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DIRECTORY OF UBRARY ‘SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS ag NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co, Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. 


H. Blackwell, roth St. and University Pi., N. Y. 
ity. 

Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. G. a & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 14: EL, 25th we N. Y. City. 

Wm. H, Rademaekers, 'Neverk, 


S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh Bad 

Cc, A. Sullivan, Isiand View Place, New Rochelle, 
Oid vooks rebound. 

J. Rufus Ww ales, Mariboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Bigelow Binder Co., 198 Canal St., New York. 

Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Library Bureau, Roston, New York and Chicago. 

S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P, F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St, N. Y. City. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown. N. Y. 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago, 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
305 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., 


Clap. 
Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. 2sth St., N. Y. City. 


Berlin Photographic Co., 


CARD 


Art Metal Construction Co., 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
Globe- Wernicke Co.,, Cincinnati, O. 
Library Bureau, Toston, New York and Chicago. 
A. C. cerns & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The , & Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, } 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, eA 


CATALOG CARDS, 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N_ Y. 

Globe-Wernicke Co.. Cincinnati, O. 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A. & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INES, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, ee A 

Cc. M. Higgins & Co, 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston Co. 
Niagara Clip Co., 23 Liberty St. in. 
Sieber & Trusseli M gz. Co. St. 
. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. E. Waterman & Co, N. Y. City. 


LADDERS. 

Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
N. Y. 
Y 


Ohio 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 

The Brooklyn Public Library will hold an exan 

iration to secure four assistants at $600 per annum 

and six assistants at $720 per annum. Assistants in 

other libraries who have had two years’ experienc 

will be eligible for the $600 positions; those wh» 

have had two years’ experience or are graduates ot 

aceredited Library Schools are eligible for the $720 
positions. 

For further particulars address Frank IP. Hi! 


Chief Librarian, 26 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn 


BOOKS WANTED 


Brooklyn “Institute Museum ‘Library, Eastern Park 
way, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Catalogs of Sir Seymour Hayden's Etchings by lrak 
& Harrington. 
Print-collector’s Bulletins, 


Racher, Bracquemond, 
i 


het, Corot, Daubigny, Gravesande, Jacque, Jac yu 
mart, Jongkind, Legros, Sam Palmer, Sensen 
Tissot, Van Muyden, Washburn, Webster, \W: 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N z 
Daly, Igneous Rocks. 
Johannsen, Manual of Petrographic Methods, 
Hall, Steel Foundry. 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 
19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 


Agents in Paris for American 
ooksellers and Publishers. 


Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


OOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us 

We can get you any book ever published 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


TICE & LYNCH > 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., , New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Libr 
De ment. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants. We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders 
New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street $3 New York, N. Y. 


ALBERT BONWIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


Sacondhand and New. 


Binds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St, N.Y.City. ping for Catalogue. 
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ADVERTISING RATES: 


SPACE 

Half page...... 12 00 
ighth page........ 4 00 

One inch.......... 2 00 


3 imsertions 
in _year, each 


6 insertions | 12 insertions 


__inm year, each 


$18 00 $16 00 “$13 00 

II 00 10 00 
6 oo 5 50 5 00 
3 75 3 50 3 00 
2 00 I 75 I 50 


Classified sisaclsetnante 10 cents per nonpareil line. 


Count seven words to the line. 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of New and Old Books Suitable for Public Libraries 


SEND FOR THEIR CATALOGS AND SPECIAL OFFERS 


DOMESTIC. 


Am. Megnaine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave., St 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 


Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 — 
East 17th i 


St.. New York. 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561: Third Ave., New 
York. Scandinavian books. 


Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 — Ave., Chicago. 


Boston Book Co., (Larger stock of 
Other dears combed) 
and Importers of 


"Foreign Books Fifth act St, New 


A., 241 St., Toromt., Canada. 


Cadby, J W., Y¥. (Largest stock of Pe 
Sete ta the 


Compbell, Willis William Pa. (Americana 


Chivers Book Binding Co., and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., B N. Y. 


Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St. Providener, R. I. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St. Rochéster, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass, 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St, Portland, Me. 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St. Boston. 
Lemeke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St, Chicago, Ill. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MeCare, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole 
Ly E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


McDevitt- Wilson Bargain Book rch St. 

N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, 
Rare Books, Subscription = 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phi Pa 
History, Science, 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. L 


Rosenbach Co., St., Ph 
Barly Printing) 
132 Rest St.. New York. 
General Literature, Theology.) 


(Americana, English Li 
Schulte, Theo. E., 
(Americana, 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
G. & Co. West asth New 
in various languages) 


York. (Books 

Torch Press Book Sh Rapids, Iowa 

Fifth Ave., New 


(Books sbout Iowa 
Union Libr: Association, 
York. (American and Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 
POREIGN. 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 


mingham, 


Hol 

Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 

Ellis, Mesers., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 

Gilhofer & Ranschbu I. rgasse 2, Vi 
(Old Books, Autographs) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlina. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 
many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 

’ Germany. 

Cha: & Farringdon St., London, 

{Theol hand and remainders.) 
Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 


Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 


Leo. S., Pub: 
ss an without juminations, 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 
Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St. 
London, England. 


and Antiquarian Book- 
(Americana, Incunabula, 


Rosenthal’s Antiquariat Catv. Hi rdstrasse 
14, Mun (Ame: 
Prints, Incunables, a Rare books, Prints. 


Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is 
Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St, Lordon, W. C. 
Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 


Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, ee 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


after fifteen years’ experience, is fully qualified 


for expert service. 


Our location in the center of 


the book trade (New York) enables us to purchase 
books so that we can offer them to libraries at 


greatly reduced prices. 


force enables us to offer intelligent service. 


The following list is a small selection from our 
large and varied stock of GOOD LIBRARY 


BOOKS at low prices: 


Vols. 
COOPER—Works. Illustrated by Darley........ 32 
Great Events by Famous Historians............. 20 
HUGO—Works. Guernsey Edition..... 
JEFFERSON—Writings. Library Edition....... 20 


MOTLEY—Works. Good Type Edition.......... 
BURKE—Works. Little, Brown & Co..... ..... 
ELLIS—Story of the Greatest Nations. IIl...... 
Library of Historic Characters and Famous Events 
SCOTT—Works. Autograph Edition............ 
World's Great Classics. .... 
HODGSON (Ed.)—Cyclopedia of the Bldg. Trades 
SHAKESPEARE— Works. Stratford-on-Avon Ed. 
BRYCE—Impressions of South Africa............ 
RUTHERFORD—John Peter Zenger...... 
WACK —Story of the Congo.............. 
EVERED—Stag Hunting on Exmoor...... eneese 
MARTIN—Awakening of China...... 
SLADIN—Carthage and Tunis. 2 vois...... ose 
WILSON—Washington, Capital City. 2 vols.... 
DUTT—Some Literary Associations of E. Anglia.. 
PICKETT—Pickett and His Men................. 


17 
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New York's Largest 


Binding 
Buckram 


ALL ORDERS SUBJECT TO APPROVAL 

WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW anvdOLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


42 BROADWAY and 55 NEW STREET 


An experienced clerical 


Pub. 
Price 


$64.00 
50.00 
76.00 
100.00 
51.00 
24.00 


4.80 


Bookstore NEW YORK CITY 


$18.50 
Buckram 12.50 
Buckram 30.00 
Buckram 30.00 
Cloth 9.00 
10  ¢Morocco 100.00 25.00 
12 Buckram 60.00 9.00 
25 Morocco 125.00 87.50 
61 Cloth 152.50 45.00 
6 Morocco 25.00 5.00 
10 Buckram 175.00 380.00 
Cloth 9.00 2.75 
Cloth 8 50 
Cloth 3.50 1.35 
Cloth 7.50 2 25 
f 
Cloth 3.50 1.25 
| Cloth 2.50 = 
Cloth 2.50 
i 
| 


